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Chapter  I 

Sketches  about  the  Wall  Family 


HISTORY  OF  THE  WALL  FAMILY 
by  Ashbel  Wall 

Providence,  R.  I.,  March  26,  1875. 

Being  desirous  of  putting  down  what  little  information  I 
possess  of  my  ancestry,  I  make  the  following  statement  as 
being  the  most  reliable  of  anything  I  have  been  able  to  obtain, 
which  I  think  is  quite  correct  and  is  as  follows  : 

My  great-grandfather,  William  Wall,  was  of  Irish  descent, 
and  was  brought  to  this  country  by  a  Captain  Goddard  of 
Newport  when  he  was  but  a  small  boy  and  continued  for  a 
long  time  in  his  employ  as  a  sailor  and  finally  married  his 
daughter,  Susan  Goddard. 

Their  children  were  William  and  Henry,  twins,  John,  Ebe- 
nezer,  Thomas,  Daniel,  Mary,  Samuel,  and  Susanna. 

According  to  the  account  which  I  get  from  George  T.  Gard¬ 
ner  of  Warren,  William  Wall,  senior  died  in  1742.  His  widow 
married  John  Allen  and  by  him  had  one  child  whose  name 
was  James  Allen,  the  father  of  Daniel  and  John  Allen,  who 
married  two  of  my  father’s  sisters.  Daniel  married  Hannah, 
and  John,  Betsey  Wall. 

Daniel  was  a  sea  captain  and  lived  in  Providence  until  the 
war  of  1812  and  about  1814  bought  a  small  farm  in  Pomfret, 
Connecticut,  and  moved  there  where  he  died.  John  Allen 
moved  to  Amsterdam,  New  York,  soon  after  he  married, 
about  1798,  afterwards  moved  to  Rome,  New  York,  and  died 
there. 

In  a  Providence  paper  printed  in  1763,  I  find  that  William 
and  Henry  Wall  obtained  a  grant  for  a  lottery  to  raise  $1000, 
they  having  suffered  severely  in  a  fire  at  Newport  and  Com¬ 
missioners  were  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  attend  to 
the  drawing. 
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My  grandfather,  Samuel  Wall,  married  Elizabeth  Cogges¬ 
hall  of  East  Greenwich,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Mary  Cogges- 
hall,  in  1763,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Coventry.  Their 
children  were  Coggeshall,  born  February  8,  1764,  Hannah, 
born  April  1,  1766,  Samuel,  born  September  16,  1767,  Beriah, 
my  father,  born  March  14,  1769,  William,  born  1771,  Betsey, 
born  1773,  Mary,  born  October,  1775.  His  wife  Elizabeth 
died  October  29,  1775,  and  June  20,  1776,  he  married  Mary 
Potter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  91  years,  April  17,  1833. 
Samuel  Wall  died  in  May  1813,  aged  79  years.  They,  Samuel 
and  Mary,  had  one  child,  Sheldon  Wall,  who  moved  into  north¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  in  1798  and  died  there  soon  after,  his 
father  and  mother  being  there  at  the  time. 

My  uncle,  William  Wall,  also  settled  in  northern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  near  Factoryville,  about  the  same  time.  His  wife  was 
Polly  Greene,  sister  of  Arthur  Greene,  near  Pawtuxet.  Some 
of  their  descendants  are  now  living  near  Factoryville,  others 
are  living  in  Illinois. 

Coggeshall  Wall  settled  in  early  life  in  1793  in  Chenango, 
New  York,  and  died  there,  having  quite  a  large  family  of  chil¬ 
dren  scattered  in  the  western  states. 

My  uncle,  Samuel  Wall,  married  Hannah  Spencer,  daughter 
of  Jeremy  Spencer,  who  was  brother  to  his  Grandmother 
Coggeshall.  They  had  three  children,  Lizy,  Hannah,  and 
Lucy.  He  lived  and  died  on  the  farm  owned  by  his  grand¬ 
father  Coggeshall  since  1707,  which  is  now  owned  and  occu¬ 
pied  by  his  grandchildren.  This  farm  is  situated  about  two 
miles  south  of  East  Greenwich.  He  was  for  many  years 
Sheriff  of  Kent  County  and  some  of  the  relics,  such  as  the 
cat  o’  nine-tails,  branding  irons,  etc.,  which  were  in  use  in 
those  days  may  be  seen  there. 

My  father,  Beriah  Wall,  married  Sarah  Comstock,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jonathan  and  Phoebe  Comstock,  in  1801.  Their  chil¬ 
dren  were  Samuel  C.  Wall,  born  June  18,  1802,  and  myself, 
Ashbel  Wall,  bom  November  22,  1804,  and  Elizabeth  Wall, 
born  April  19,  1807,  George  Tingley  Wall,  born  April  14, 
1810,  and  Cynthia  Wall,  bom  June  24,  1812. 
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In  early  life  Beriah  Wall  went  on  a  voyage  to  sea.  I  have 
in  my  possession  his  Protection  Certificate  issued  by  Arthur 
Fenner,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island.  Afterwards  and  previous 
to  his  marriage  he  spent  several  years  in  the  town  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  New  York.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  on  his  father’s 
farm  in  Coventry  (known  as  the  Wall  Farm  and  situated  on 
the  road  from  what  is  called  the  Maple-root  Meeting  House  to 
Coventry  Center)  until  1812.  There  the  children  were  all 
born  except  Cynthia. 

In  the  spring  of  1812  he  moved  to  Washington  Factory  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  company  with 
Benjamin  Morse.  It  was  done  on  rather  a  small  scale,  but 
the  country  being  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain,  no  goods 
were  imported,  consequently  our  own  goods  found  ready  sale 
at  good  prices.  They  made  bed-ticking;  the  market  was, 
then  as  now,  New  York,  and  the  transportation  on  account 
of  the  fleet  of  English  vessels,  stationed  in  Long  Island  Sound 
near  Stonington,  was  by  team  both  for  cotton  and  goods.  In 
the  summer  of  1813,  he  sold  out  his  interest  to  Morse  and 
formed  a  co-partnership  with  John  Bissel  and  John  Hawkins, 
and  purchased  a  small  millprivilege  in  North  Kingston  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  Ten  Rod  Road,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
east  of  Hulings  Corner  where  the  Wickford  Depot  now  is  on 
the  Stonington  Rail  Road.  In  this  privilege,  as  manager,  he 
erected  a  small  factory (  it  is  now  called  Lafayette),  had  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  machinery,  and  was  preparing  to  move  his 
family,  when  he  was  taken  sick  and  after  about  a  week’s 
severe  illness,  died  on  the  23rd  day  of  October  1813. 

The  death  of  my  father  very  much  unsettled  things  in 
regard  to  the  factory.  The  machinery  was  contracted  for 
and  part  was  ready  to  move  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but 
John  Bissel,  one  of  the  partners,  resolved  that  he  would  go 
no  further  with  the  concern;  the  result  was,  he  sold  out  his 
interest  to  one  Cranston  Evans,  a  sea  captain,  who  moved 
from  Aponaug  to  the  mill  and  took  charge  of  it.  Although 
Evans  might  have  been  competent  to  run  a  vessel,  he  was 
not  calculated  or  competent  to  run  a  factory. 
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In  the  Spring  of  1814,  my  mother  with  a  family  of  five 
children,  the  eldest  twelve  and  the  youngest  about  two  years 
old,  moved  from  Washington  village  to  the  mill  in  N.  King¬ 
ston,  and  became  a  co-partner  with  Evans,  and  Hawkins,  and 
one  Joseph  Wait  to  whom  Hawkins  sold  out  a  part  of  his 
interest,  and  Thomas  Wilbur  to  whom  Evans  sold  part  of 
his  interest.  This  was  during  the  war  of  1812.  After  run¬ 
ning  the  mill  about  one  and  a  half  years,  the  Brig  Bramble 
arrived  bringing  the  news  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at 
Ghent.  Although  the  treaty  of  peace  produced  a  general 
jollification  all  over  the  Country,  it  was  very  destructive  to 
manufacturing  and  many  other  industries  in  New  England. 
(While  the  bells  were  being  rung  in  the  town  of  Providence, 
it  has  been  said  that  a  good  Deacon  of  the  church  inqured 
what  it  meant,  and  said,  “Tut-tut-tut,  if  it  means  a  fire,  all 
right;  but  if  it  means  Peace,  I  am  ruined.”) 

Our  factory  fared  no  better,  perhaps  not  so  well  as  many 
others  that  were  better  managed,  for  after  absorbing  the 
inventory  of  my  father’s  estate,  which  was  about  $3500.00,  it 
involved  my  mother  for  a  considerable  amount. 

In  the  summer  of  1815,  brother  Samuel  and  I  attended 
school  at  the  Wickford  Academy,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Balue. 
Brenton  Shaw,  William  Shaw,  Charles  Eldridge,  Lauriston 
Hall  and  many  others  that  I  remember  attended  school  at 
the  same  time. 

In  the  fall  of  1816  (the  frosty  year)  my  mother  moved  with 
her  family  back  to  Washington  into  the  house  where  my 
father  died,  after  being  away  about  two  and  a  half  years 
and  losing  about  $3000.00,  besides  being  involved  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  It  was  very  fortunate  that  my  father  left 
so  much  of  his  little  property  in  real  estate,  which  no  debt 
contracted  by  my  mother  could  take  from  us.  It  consisted 
of  a  very  good  house  and  lot  in  Washington  Village,  a  com¬ 
fortable  little  farm  just  north  of  the  village,  one-seventh 
interest  in  his  father’s  estate,  and  one-third  interest  in  the 
real  estate  of  the  mill  property  at  N.  Kingston. 

In  the  spring  of  1817  my  mother  with  her  family  moved 
on  to  the  farm  referred  to.  There  we  raised  corn  and  pota- 
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toes  enough  for  the  family.  In  the  spring  of  1818  she  moved 
back  to  the  village  and  let  the  farm  to  Amos  Kittle  for  $100.00 
per  year.  Mr.  Kittle  was  a  teamer  for  many  years  for  the 
stores  in  the  village,  from  and  to  Providence. 

My  mother  was  sued  for  the  debts  of  the  N.  Kingston  Mfg. 
Go.,  and  committed  to  the  East  Greenwich  jail  in  August 
1818.  She  took  two  of  the  youngest  children  with  her, 
brother  George  and  sister  Cynthia,  Elizabeth  living  with  our 
Grandmother  Comstock,  brother  Samuel  and  I  remaining  at 
home  keeping  bachelor’s  hall,  he  15  and  I,  13  years  old,  in 
the  attic  of  the  house.  We  worked  during  that  summer  and 
fall  in  the  sieve  shop  carried  on  by  Arnold  and  Pollard. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Holden  who  lived  in 
the  lower  story  of  our  house  in  cooking  for  us  our  dinner 
quite  often,  which  enabled  us  to  get  on  much  better  than  we 
should  have  done  otherwise. 

At  the  October  term  of  Legislature  she  was  liberated  from 
prison,  returned  home,  and  the  family  was  again  together. 
The  Honorable  Samuel  W.  Bridgham  managed  her  case  before 
the  Legislature.  I  quote  from  his  brief  before  me — “and  the 
whole  of  the  execution  on  which  she  is  committed  is  demanded 
of  her,  on  which  she  is  confined  separate  from  her  children 
and  without  relief,  her  children  seeking  subsistence  among  the 
factories  in  Coventry  without  her  aid  and  superintendence.” 

It  was  fortunate  that  at  the  time  of  her  imprisonment  my 
uncle,  Samuel  Wall,  was  Sheriff  of  Kent  County  and  Keeper 
of  the  Jail.  She  had  liberty  of  the  yard  and  occupied  a  room 
in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  present  building  where  she 
with  her  two  children  lived  during  her  incarceration.  In  the 
room  in  which  she  lived,  she  had  a  hand  loom  with  which  she 
improved  her  time  in  weaving. 

In  the  spring  of  1800,  my  brother,  Samuel  C.  Wall,  com¬ 
menced  an  apprenticeship  at  the  carpentering  business  with 
Martin  S.  Whitman  and  afterwards  married  his  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elmira.  They  had  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom  died 
in  childhood  and  infancy.  Rather  late  in  life  they  moved  to 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  later  to  New  York,  where  he  died 
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in  1872  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age  much  lamented  by  all 
friends  and  relations. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  1822,  I,  then  18  years  old,  left 
home  and  engaged  as  apprentice  at  the  millwright  business 
with  Adin  Bowen,  and  as  the  work  was  heavy,  and  as  we  had 
to  work  long  days,  in  the  summer  from  sun  to  sun,  for  there 
was  no  10  hours  for  a  day’s  work  in  those  days,  and  having 
just  come  from  working  in  the  factory,  it  did  seem  as  though 
I  should  not  live  through  those  long  summer  days.  I  served 
through  my  three  years  apprenticeship,  and  engaged  to  work 
for  the  Coventry  Mfg.  Company,  Wm.  Anthony,  Agent,  for 
5/9d  per  day  beginning  the  22d  of  March,  1825,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  their  employ  eight  years  as  repairer  of  machinery 
at  different  prices,  ranging  from  5/9d  to  8/6d  per  day.  A 
portion  of  the  time  I  boarded  with  Phoebe  Arnold  at  10/6d 
per  week,  washing  and  mending  included.  In  June  1835 
I  engaged  to  Manchaug  Mfg.  Co.  as  Superintendent  of  their 
mill  and  moved  to  it  in  South  Sutton,  Mass.,  in  July  follow¬ 
ing,  remaining  there  eight  years.  In  the  spring  of  1843  I 
moved  to  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  and  engaged  in  the  coal, 
lumber,  and  grain  business  with  James  B.  Pierce  &  Wm.  P. 
Salisbury,  and  after  continuing  in  that  business  with  them 
for  thirteen  years,  moved  to  Providence  in  December  1856. 
Those  thirteen  years  at  East  Greenwich  were  not  very  pros¬ 
perous  financially,  having  suffered  some  from  fire  but  more 
of  wreck  of  vessels,  however,  my  business  closed  there  several 
thousand  dollars  better  off  than  when  commenced. 

In  1859  I  commenced  business  in  Providence  with  my  son, 
Beriah  Wall,  in  the  name  of  A.  Wall  &  Son,  which  continued 
about  five  years,  most  of  the  time  during  the  rebellion  of  the 
Southern  States.  Financially  it  was  the  most  prosperous 
period  of  my  business  life. 

While  living  at  Coventry  I  married  my  wife,  Mary  Man¬ 
chester  Briggs,  on  February  1,  1827.  We  were  married  by 
the  same  clergyman  that  married  my  father  twenty-six  years 
before,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Manchester.  Our  first  son,  Beriah 
Wall,  was  born  November  1,  1827,  second  son,  George  A. 
Wall,  was  born  September  1,  1829,  and  died  on  his  passage 
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home  from  California  on  March  2,  1853,  and  was  buried  at 
sea  the  same  evening.  It  was  a  sore  affliction  to  us  and  not 
easily  forgotten. 

My  grandmother  Comstock’s  maiden  name  was  Matteson, 
daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Phoebe  Matteson  of  Coventry. 
They  had  several  children.  One  of  them,  Nathan,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  They  owned  a  farm 
of  about  300  acres  situated  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Maple 
Root  Meeting-house  on  which  they  lived  and  died.  As  there 
were  other  Mattesons  in  town,  he  was  known  as  “Snap” 
Jonathan.  My  great-grandmother  Matteson’s  maiden  name 
was  Tingley,  and  I  have  been  told  her  family  located  in  Attle¬ 
boro,  Massachusetts.  She  was  very  much  beloved  by  all  her 
children  and  grandchildren  and  acquaintances.  Out  of  regard 
for  her  my  mother  gave  the  name  of  Tingley  as  a  middle  name 
to  my  brother  George,  and  out  of  regard  and  honor  to  my 
dear  mother  I  give  and  perpetuate  the  name  to  my  grandson, 
Ashbel  Tingley  Wall. 

Jonathan  Matteson  died  February  20,  1812,  87  years  old. 
Phoebe  Matteson  died  February  16,  1807,  aged  74  years. 
Phoebe  Comstock  died  at  my  house  September  13,  1834.  My 
grandfather,  Jonathan  Comstock,  was  married  to  Phoebe 
Matteson  March  30,  1775,  by  my  grandfather,  Samuel  Wall, 
who  was  the  officiating  Justice  of  the  Peace.  My  sister, 
Elizabeth,  was  married  to  Albert  Arnold  and  died  at  Poland, 
New  York,  January  6,  1842.  She  left  one  child,  Adaline  W. 
Arnold,  who  since  the  death  of  her  mother  has  lived  most 
of  the  time  in  Rhode  Island  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Ferdinand 
Smith  of  Providence. 

My  brother,  George,  settled  as  a  physician  at  Duquoin, 
Perry  County,  Illinois,  in  1839,  and  is  still  living  there.  He 
has  three  children,  a  son,  George  W.  Wall,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  the  same  place,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  E.  and  Lizzie  D., 
who  are  married  and  living  in  Missouri. 

My  sister,  Cynthia,  died  at  Poland,  New  York,  while  visit¬ 
ing  her  sister  June  20,  1836,  and  there  she  now  lies  beside 
her  sister,  Elizabeth.  Although  I  make  this  record  nearly 
40  years  since  her  decease  my  recollections  of  my  dear  sister 
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are  very  vivid,  and  I  am  quite  sure  none  ever  knew  her  but 
to  love  her. 

October  19,  1766,  my  grandfather,  Samuel  Wall,  Factor  of 
N.  Kingston,  bought  of  Peleg  Spencer  the  farm  in  Coventry 
of  110  acres  for  700  Spanish  milled  dollars,  sold  March  30, 
1767  to  Timothy  Greene  of  Coventry  for  800  dollars,  bought 
back  March  9,  1768,  for  750  Spanish  milled  dollars.  During 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  commanded  what  was  called  at  the 
time  an  Alarm  Company  and  was  at  one  time  stationed  with 
his  Company  at  Tiverton  Heights,  the  British  at  that  time 
occupying  Newport.  Freeborn  Johnson,  the  father  of  Joseph 
G.  Johnson,  was  one  of  his  Company  at  the  time,  and  I  have 
seen  a  leave  of  absence  in  his  own  handwriting  given  to  said 
Johnson.  [The  writer,  Ashbel  Wall,  died  in  Providence,  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  1877.] 
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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  WALL  FAMILY 
bij  G.  T.  Wall 

Early  in  the  last  century  Captain  Goddard  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  pursuing  the  coasting  and  West  India  trade, 
had  in  service  as  cabin  boy  a  young  Irishman,  William  Wall, 
who  on  reaching  manhood  married  Susan,  the  Captain’s 
daughter,  settled  on  the  Island  of  Prudence  in  Narragansett 
Bay  and  died  there  in  1742,  leaving  children  as  follows: 
William  and  Henry,  twins;  John,  Ebenezer,  Thomas,  Daniel, 
Mary,  Samuel  and  Susanna. 

All  the  children  remained  in  Rhode  Island  except  Ebenezer, 
Thomas,  and  Daniel;  one  of  whom  died  young  (do  not  know 
which),  and  the  other  two  left  their  home,  probably  by  1750, 
and  were  lost  to  the  family.  Of  the  four  sons  remaining, 
only  one,  Samuel,  my  grandfather,  left  sons.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joshua  Coggeshall  of  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island,  in  1763  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Coventry. 
Their  children  were  Coggeshall,  born  February  8,  1764;  Han¬ 
nah,  born  April  1,  1766;  Samuel,  born  September  16,  1767; 
Beriah,  born  March  14,  1769;  William,  born  1771;  Betsey, 
born  1773;  and  Mary,  born  1775.  The  wife,  Elizabeth,  died 
in  1775,  and  Samuel  married  widow  Mary  Potter,  nee  Shel¬ 
don,  in  1776,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Sheldon.  This  Samuel 
Wall,  my  grandfather,  died  in  the  spring  of  1813,  aged  79 
years.  His  last  wife,  Mary  Potter,  died  April  17,  1833,  aged 
91  years. 

My  uncle,  Coggeshall  Wall,  about  1793  settled  in  Chenango 
County,  New  York,  where  after  rearing  a  large  family,  he 
died.  I  never  saw  any  of  the  family  except  Ezra,  probably 
the  oldest  son,  and  my  senior  by  18  or  20  years.  The  other 
sons  were  John,  who  lived  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1833. 
Spencer,  as  Episcopal  clergyman,  lived  in  Ohio  as  early  as 
1823,  later  in  Franklin,  Louisiana,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  late  war  in  Wellsville,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio.  Lansing, 
a  Baptist  preacher,  was  in  Bath,  Steuben  County,  New  York, 
about  1833;  there  was  another  son  named  Rennseller.  Ezra, 
the  oldest  son,  lived  in  Abington,  Pennsylvania,  in  1836,  and 
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after  the  late  war(  Civil  War)  was  moved  to  Humboldt, 
Kansas. 

My  uncle,  William  Wall,  settled  in  the  town  of  Abington, 
Pennsylvania,  about  1796  near  the  now  flourishing  town  of 
Scranton,  had  a  large  family  and  died  there.  I  never  knew 
much  about  them.  Otis,  one  of  his  sons,  settled  in  Stark 
County,  Illinois,  soon  after  the  Blackhawk  War,  and  may  be 
living;  he  has  one  or  more  sons  in  that  part  of  the  state. 

Sheldon  Wall,  half-brother  of  my  father,  died  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
without  issue. 

My  uncle,  Samuel  Wall,  married  Hannah  Spencer,  settled 
on  the  grandfather  Coggeshall  farm,  had  three  daughters 
and  died  there  in  July  1857  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  His 
grandsons,  Samuel  Wall  Pierce  and  Phillip  Pierce,  now  occupy 
the  farm.  [Phillip  was  the  survivor.  Both  dead  in  1925 
when  Juliette  W.  Pope  visited  there;  she  had  seen  Phillip 
there  in  1892.] 

My  father,  Beriah  Wall,  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Phoebe  Comstock,  in  1801 ;  their  children  were  as 
follows : 

Samuel  Coggeshall,  born  June  18,  1802 — died  in  New  York 
in  1873. 

Ashbel,  born  November  22,  1804 — died  in  Providence,  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  1877. 

Elizabeth,  born  April  19,  1807 — died  in  Poland,  New  York, 
January  6,  1842. 

George  Tingley,  born  April  14,  1810 — died  in  Duquoin, 
Illinois,  February  7,  1892. 

Cynthia,  born  June  24,  1812 — died  in  Poland,  New  York, 
June  20,  1836. 

The  sisters  are  buried  at  Poland,  New  York. 
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OTHER  WALLS 

“It  may  seem  strange  to  us  that  philanthropy  should  call 
to  its  aid  such  an  auxiliary  as  the  lottery,  but  in  those  days 
this  manner  of  raising  money  was  resorted  in  every  emer¬ 
gency.  By  it  public  works  were  constructed,  churches  were 
built,  and  the  losses  of  individuals  reimbursed.  We  read  that 
in  1762  ‘a  lottery  to  raise  $4500.00  was  granted,  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly,  to  William  Wall  of  North  Kingston,  whose 
merchandise  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Newport/  In  the  five 
years,  ending  1775,  no  less  than  thirteen  religious  societies  in 
Rhode  Island  of  every  denomination,  were  granted  lotteries 
to  assist  them  in  building  or  repairing  their  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship.”  (Address  of  David  S.  Baker  at  North  Kingston, 
July  4,  1876.) 

Daniel  Wall  was  with  Samuel  Phillips  when  he  volunteered 
under  Colonel  Burton  and  commanded  one  of  the  five  boats, 
in  the  daring  expedition  that  captured  Prescott  and  brought 
him  safely  through  the  British  Fleet,  in  1777 ;  this  Daniel, 
son  of  William  (1),  was  brother  of  Samuel  Wall,  the  Captain. 


Chapter  II 

The  Wall  Family 

The  name  “Wall”  is  a  form  or  corruption  of  such  names 
as  De  Val,  De  Wall  Court,  De  Valencourt,  Clare-Wall,  Clare 
Val,  De  Wall — all  of  which  represent  Wall  ancestors  of  the 
remote  or  more  recent  past.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the  Wall 
family  traces  back  to  the  Duke  of  Valois,  of  the  royal  house 
of  France,  which  ruled  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries. 
In  any  case,  the  Celtic  derivation  of  the  name  is  “vaill,” 
meaning  famous,  which  is  not  inappropriate  inasmuch  as 
many  a  Wall  has  left  his  mark  on  history. 

The  first  of  the  family  to  set  foot  on  the  English  Isles  was 
Hamo  de  Valencourt,  who  accompanied  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy,  when  he  set  sail  to  conquer  England  in  1066.  In 
return  for  his  important  services  to  William,  Hamo  was 
granted  five  lordships  in  Suffolk  and  three  in  Essex.  For 
his  home,  Hamo  is  supposed  to  have  chosen  the  city  of  Clare, 
in  the  same  county,  which  may  explain  the  name  Clare-Wall. 

It  is  claimed  that  Hamo’s  two  sons,  Sir  Humphrey  de 
Valois  and  Hamo  de  Valois,  went  to  Ireland  in  1172  with 
King  Henry  II.  In  1179  Sir  Humphrey  obtained  large  pos¬ 
sessions  in  Munster,  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Waterford, 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  As  for  Hamo,  he  was  Lord  Justice 
of  the  Pale  in  1194  and  from  Line  are  descended  the  Leinster 
Walls. 

About  1540,  Walter  de  Val,  the  second  son  of  the  De  Val 
of  Coolnamuck,  had  a  grant  in  Muscry.  Walter,  who  died 
in  1540,  had  three  sons  and  four  daughters:  William,  John, 
Walter,  and  Henry.  The  sons  of  Henry  (who  died  in  1606) 
were  Thomas  and  Walter.  The  sons  of  Thomas  (who  died  in 
1643)  were  William,  Henry,  John  and  Walter.  In  later  years 
the  name  Richard  reappears. 

What  gives  prominence  to  this  branch  of  the  Walls  is  the 
likelihood  that  it  is  the  stock  from  which  the  American  Walls 
descended. 
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At  the  time  of  the  English  civil  war  the  Wall  family  suf¬ 
fered  severely,  and  their  estates  at  Dun-Moylan  were  seized 
and  confiscated  by  Cromwell.  One  Richard  Wall,  of  Dun- 
Moylan,  a  man  both  blind  and  very  aged,  was  beheaded  by 
one  of  Cromwell's  men,  Oliver  Stephens. 

After  Dun-Moylan,  the  principal  seat  of  the  family  was 
Coolnamuck,  a  few  miles  west  of  Carrick  on  the  Waterford 
banks  of  the  Suir  River.  The  surrounding  country  was  held 
by  a  branch  of  this  family  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion 
until  1951-52,  when  it  was  sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court.  For  a  time  the  Walls  held  possession  of  Kilrush 
Castle  and  the  domains  on  the  southern  slope  of  Slievenamon, 
but  this  property  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ormond 
Butlers,  who  still  hold  it. 

A  direct  descendant  of  the  Coolnamuck,  Waterford  branch, 
one  Merry  Del  Val,  became  Secretary  to  Pope  Pius  X  [1903- 
1914] .  Thus  was  the  name  changed  in  the  Italian  branch,  as 
well  as  in  the  French  one. 

Richard  Wall,  who  was  born  in  Waterford  in  1693,  intro¬ 
duced  the  name  into  Spain.  When  a  youth,  he  joined  the 
Spanish  army  and  eventually  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  gen¬ 
eral.  He  also  served  as  a  Spanish  private  agent  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  was  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  later 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  both  Ferdinand  VI  of 
Spain  and  Charles  III  of  France  (  ?) .  It  is  to  his  antiquarian 
zeal  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Alhambra.  Richard  Wall  died  at  Granada  in  1778. 

Richard’s  father  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  King 
James  II  of  England.  The  father  had  two  brothers,  one  of 
whom  was  the  father  of  Garrett  Wall,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Wall  family  in  New  Jersey. 
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A.  EARLY  WALLS  IN  AMERICA 

It  seems  likely  that  the  first  Wall  to  arrive  in  America  was 
James,  one  of  the  passengers  of  the  Pied  Coiv,  a  vessel  sent 
by  Captain  John  Mason  from  Portsmouth,  England,  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  Piscataqua  Harbor  (New  Hampshire)  on  July  8, 
1634.  James  Wall,  John  Goddard  and  William  Chadbourne 
made  a  contract  with  Capt.  Mason  and  his  company  to  serve 
as  carpenters  and  actually  built  a  sawmill  and  a  stamping 
mill  for  corn.  They  also  assisted  in  starting  the  settlement 
of  New  Hampshire.  By  1652,  there  is  evidence  that  James 
Wall  was  living  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire. 

John  and  Walter  Wall  are  recorded  as  having  entered  Mon¬ 
mouth  County  in  New  Jersey  from  Long  Island.  They  were 
Baptists.  Walter,  who  had  drawn  lots  for  land  at  Middle- 
town  in  1662,  died  in  1737  in  Monmouth  County. 

In  1651  a  Captain  John  Wall  and  Thomas  Ford  are  found 
in  Providence,  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts,  Wall  being 
the  captain  of  a  vessel  and  both  of  them  strangers  in  Boston. 
The  only  other  information  that  has  come  down  is  that  this 
John  Wall  purchased  a  two-acre  lot  in  the  Beacon  Hill  sec¬ 
tion  of  Boston,  which  his  widow  sold  in  the  same  year  to  one 
Edmond  Shippen. 

The  name  Wall  was  quite  common  in  colonial  days,  for 
Savage  also  mentions  one  John  Wall  who  came  to  America  in 
1630,  was  at  Exeter,  Rhode  Island  in  1639,  and  at  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Rhode  Island,  the  next  year.  He  became  an  assistant 
to  the  governor  of  the  colony  in  1639,  being  one  of  seven 
elected  from  Portsmouth. 

Is  this  John  Wall  the  father  of  William  Wall,  who  married 
Susan  Goddard?  This  is  questionable  since  William  Wall 
was  born  in  Ireland.  A  John  Wall  died  in  Rehoboth,  Mass., 
on  March  11,  1690,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  it  is 
the  John  Wall  of  Exeter. 

From  Holtens  Lists  we  know  that  Garrett  Wall,  Thomas 
Wall,  William  Wall  and  John  Wall  were  inhabitants  of  the 
Barbadoes  in  1683,  and  two  years  later  owned  10  acres  of 
land  there. 
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B.  DR.  GEORGE  TINGLEY  WALL 

George  Tingley  Wall  was  born  April  14,  1810,  in  Rhode 
Island,  where  his  ancestors  had  long  resided.  He  studied 
medicine  under  Dr.  Kasson,  of  Canton,  Conn.,  and  afterwards 
attended  medical  lectures  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  University  of  New  York.  Also  at  the  Berk¬ 
shire  Medical  Institution  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1835. 

On  February  9,  1838,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Han¬ 
nah  Adams,  of  Canton.  She  died  March  2,  1848,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Old  Du  Quoin.  He  later  married 
Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Adams,  nee  Dobbin,  who  survived  him. 

Seeking  a  location  in  the  West,  he  stopped  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  his  son  George  Willard 
was  born  on  April  22,  1839.  By  the  4th  of  July  of  that  year 
they  were  in  Perry  County,  Illinois.  It  is  said  that  Dr.  Wall 
and  perhaps  his  wife’s  brother,  Elmer,  visited  the  future  loca¬ 
tion  of  Chicago  but  decided  against  settling  there.  We  do 
know  that  by  1840  the  family  arrived  in  the  prairie  town  of 
Old  Du  Quoin,  Illinois.  The  first  year  was  spent  with  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  Hinckley,  but  in  1841  they  moved  into 
the  log  cabin  he  had  built. 

My  aunt  Ellen  has  told  me  of  watching  the  snowflakes  fall¬ 
ing  through  the  crevices  in  the  roof  of  this  their  first  home. 
The  house  stood  on  what  was  known  as  Seminary  Hill,  where 
the  Du  Quoin  Seminary  was  later  to  be  built.  After  Dr. 
Wall  removed  to  the  New  Du  Quoin,  the  house  on  Seminary 
Hill  was  remodeled  as  a  dining  hall,  only  to  be  destroyed  by 
fire  a  few  years  later. 

Dr.  Wall’s  other  children  were  born  in  the  original  prairie 
home:  Maria  Ellen,  on  July  26,  1841;  Ashbel,  who  died  in 
1848.  It  was  here  also  that  their  mother  died,  in  1848.  Mrs. 
Palmer  (Jennie  Lyman)  told  me  of  the  funeral  held  on  the 
lawn. 

By  his  second  marriage  Dr.  Wall  had  one  daughter,  Lizzie 
D.,  who  became  the  wife  of  James  H.  Smith,  of  Springfield, 
Missouri.  She  died  February  9,  1888,  on  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  her  father’s  first  marriage. 
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Dr.  Wall  practiced  his  profession  about  forty-five  years. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  residence  in  Perry 
County,  his  practice  extended  through  a  large  area  of  the 
adjoining  region  in  Jackson  and  Franklin  counties;  after¬ 
ward  it  was  confined  more  to  Du  Quoin  and  vicinity.  As  he 
neared  the  age  of  70,  he  began  to  retire  and  gradually  re¬ 
linquished  all  active  pursuits,  devoting  his  time  to  congenial 
reading  and  study,  his  chief  delight  being  in  the  line  of  his¬ 
torical  and  scientific  subjects. 

He  had  great  interest  in  all  matters  of  public  importance, 
and  was  fully  advised  as  to  current  discussions  in  politics, 
religion  and  science.  Possessing  a  retentive  memory  and  a 
keen,  discriminating  mind,  he  was  accustomed  to  form  his 
own  conclusions  with  rare  independence  and  accuracy. 

His  private  life  was  blameless,  for  sterling  integrity  and 
candor  were  marked  features  in  his  character.  He  had  a 
long  career  of  usefulness  and  rectitude. 

His  last  illness  was  protracted  and  painful.  He  well  knew 
the  end  was  approaching  and  prepared  for  it  with  courage 
and  fortitude.  He  died  on  January  7,  1892.  The  funeral 
services  were  held  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Du  Quoin, 
Sunday,  January  10,  at  10:30  A.  M.,  Reverend  Mr.  Spilman, 
pastor  of  that  church,  and  Reverend  Mr.  Harris,  pastor  of 
the  Christian  Church,  being  the  officiating  clergymen. 

The  burial  was  at  the  Old  Town  Cemetery. 
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C.  GEORGE  WILLARD  HALL 

Both  George  Willard  and  his  sister  Ellen  attended  school 
in  the  village  of  Du  Quoin,  at  Miss  Whaley’s.  The  teacher 
lived  in  a  small  frame  building  that  was  used  for  a  church 
on  Sunday.  In  1848  George  was  entered  at  a  school  for  boys 
under  B.  G.  Roots  near  Tamaroa.  and  it  was  here  that  he  was 
stricken  with  scarlet  fever.  As  a  result  of  that  illness,  he 
suffered  a  bone  affliction  of  the  right  leg,  which  proved  a 
handicap  in  later  years. 

In  1854  he  was  sent  to  Dr.  Charles  Pope,  in  St.  Louis,  for 
a  thorough  examination.  I  have  the  letter  informing  George 
Willard’s  father  that  only  gradual  relief  might  come  with 
care.  As  a  result  of  this  condition,  tubercular  possibly, 
George  was  exempt  from  service  in  the  Union  army  in  1863. 

For  his  advanced  education,  my  father  was  sent  to  Mc- 
Kendree  College,  in  Lebanon,  Illinois,  and  later  attended  the 
University  of  Michigan,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1858. 
That  same  year  he  began  the  study  of  law  at  the  Cincinnati 
Law  School.  In  1859  he  received  his  degree  and  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar.  He  was  associated  with  Judge  Wheeler  when 
he  started  to  practice  in  Cairo,  but  his  home  remained  in 
Du  Quoin. 

In  1862  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention  and  took  an  active  and  prominent  part  in  its 
altercations,  although  he  was  the  youngest  member  of  the 
body.  He  served  on  several  important  committees. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  State’s  Attorney  for  the  Third  Judi¬ 
cial  District,  serving  for  a  term  of  four  years.  In  1868  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  which 
met  in  New  York  and  nominated  Seymour  and  Blair.  The 
next  year  he  was  again  elected  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention,  which  met  in  1870.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  useful  members  of  that  body,  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  among  others.  In  1872  he 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  for  his  district 
but  was  defeated  by  the  Republican  candidate,  although  he 
ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket  in  every  county. 
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From  1866  to  1876  he  represented  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road  as  attorney.  His  duties  involved  much  laborious  work 
and  required  considerable  traveling  since  his  territory  covered 
more  than  two  hundred  miles. 

He  was  elected  Circuit  Judge  of  the  Third  Judicial  Dis¬ 
trict  in  August,  1877,  and  was  re-elected  in  1879,  1885  and 
1891 ;  his  final  term  of  service  expired  in  June  1897.  From 
January  1879  until  the  end  of  the  1897  term  he  also  served 
in  the  Appellate  Court.  His  opinions  are  to  be  found  in 
volumes  3-71  of  that  Court. 

He  was  President  of  the  Illinois  State  Board  of  Law  Exam¬ 
iners  from  1897  until  his  death  in  1921.  In  the  late  nineties 
he  was  practicing  in  Chicago  in  company  with  his  nephew, 
W.  W.  Ross.  About  1907  he  returned  to  Du  Quoin  from 
Evanston,  where  he  had  been  living. 

In  1862  he  had  married  Miss  Celeste  A.  Nettleton  in  Du 
Quoin,  and  it  was  there  that  they  made  their  home  and  their 
eight  children  were  born.  After  his  death,  Mother  made  her 
home  at  the  Washington  Street  house,  which  had  been  the 
family  residence  since  1874.  This  house,  at  116  North  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  later  sold,  after  mother’s  death,  and  Dr.  Julius 
Weinberg,  the  purchaser,  replaced  it  with  a  brick  ranch  type 
house. 

Father  died  in  Los  Angeles  on  December  15,  1921.  It  had 
been  my  parents’  custom  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  each 
year  in  California,  near  their  son  Edgar,  who  had  been  a 
resident  of  Riverside  since  his  marriage  in  1904. 

I  have  wished  to  pay  tribute  in  these  few  paragraphs,  and 
in  Chapter  III  to  give  the  thoughts  of  others,  that  those  who 
come  after  me  may  find  here  a  revelation  of  the  fine  quali¬ 
ties  of  mind  and  heart  which  characterized  my  beloved  Father. 
I  shall  hope  to  give  to  those  who  did  not  know  him  a  faithful 
delineation  of  his  service  to  his  fellowmen;  and  those  who 
knew  him  I  do  not  need  to  remind  of  his  fine  traits,  which 
endeared  him  to  all. 
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A  USEFUL  CAREER  CLOSED 

(An  editorial  reprinted  from  The  Democrat ,  Edwardsville, 

Illinois) 

Judge  George  Willard  Wall  died  at  Los  Angeles  last  week 
in  his  83rd  year.  He  had  spent  the  past  several  winters  there. 
The  remains  will  be  interred  today  at  his  lifetime  home, 
DuQuoin,  in  Perry  county. 

News  of  his  demise  was  great  surprise  to  his  acquain¬ 
tances  here  by  all  of  whom,  without  exception,  he  was  held 
in  the  very  highest  esteem  for  his  high  character  and  personal 
worth.  He  had  no  especial  ailment,  but  his  long  lifetime  of 
industry  and  application  had  borne  down  and  worn  his  physi¬ 
cal  forces  to  such  extent  that  they  could  sustain  him  no  longer, 
hence  the  passing  of  another  unusually  useful  man,  one  of 
whom  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that  “the  world  is  better  for 
his  coming.” 

It  was  the  writer’s  good  fortune  to  be  personally  well 
acquainted  with  deceased  for  past  forty  years  and  more  of 
his  well-spent  life  which  was  of  great  advantage  to  his 
fellowmen. 

Forming  opinion  by  personal  observation,  and  expressions 
by  the  ablest  lawyers  and  jurists  contemporaneous  with  him, 
we  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing  Judge  Wall  the  peer 
of  any  anywhere  in  the  line  of  his  profession  and  in  business 
affairs.  He  belonged  in  that  class  of  the  late  Chief  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  those  great  and  true  disciples  of  Black- 
stone,  Sidney  Breese  and  John  M.  Scholfield,  of  whom  there 
has  been  so  much  pleasant,  favorable  comment  by  those  who 
knew  them  long  and  well.  Considering  his  successful  life  by 
the  measure  of  Mr.  Shakespeare’s  estimate,  it  is  just  and  the 
truth  to  say  of  Judge  Wall  that  “his  life  was  gentle,  and  the 
elements  so  mixed  in  him  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say 
to  all  the  world,  This  was  a  man!’  ”  May  exceeding  peace 
be  his  final  reward! 
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D.  OBITUARY  ON  BERIAH  WALL  OF 
PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Beriah  Wall,  one  of  the  older  residents  of  our  city,  and 
for  many  years  prominently  identified  with  important  bank¬ 
ing  interests,  died  at  his  home  this  morning,  13  Chestnut 
Street,  after  an  illness  of  ten  weeks.  He  was  born  at  Coven¬ 
try  Centre,  November  1,  1827,  and  received  his  early  training 
and  education  at  that  place  and  at  East  Greenwich  Academy. 
After  leaving  school  he  followed  various  pursuits  until  1859, 
when  he  discovered  that  for  which  his  genius  was  best 
adapted,  banking  and  brokerage.  Under  the  firm  name  of 
A.  Wall  &  Son  he  carried  on  one  of  the  most  extensive  bank¬ 
ing  interests  in  the  city  and  became  well  known  for  his  suc¬ 
cessful  financial  transactions. 

A  few  years  subsequent  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  his 
father,  Ashbel  Wall,  retired  from  business,  but  Beriah  con¬ 
tinued  to  conduct  it  under  the  firm  name  at  the  present  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Eagle  Bank  until  1878.  Then  C.  R. 
Weeden  succeeded  him.  Throughout  his  business  career,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  was  often  appealed  to  for  advice  in  business 
matters,  he  bore  a  most  enviable  reputation  for  unimpeach¬ 
able  business  integrity. 

He  was  one  of  the  charter  members  of  the  Squantum  Asso¬ 
ciation,  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Central  Club,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  and  officer  of  the  Providence  Board  of 
Trade.  Although  he  retired  from  active  business  in  1878, 
he  had  been  a  familiar  figure  at  the  Board  of  Trade  building. 

Since  his  retirement,  as  a  means  of  diversion,  he  had  made 
a  careful  study  of  valuable  paintings,  of  which  he  had  one  of 
the  finest  collections  in  the  State.  Two  noteworthy  aggrega¬ 
tions  of  pictures  resulted,  due  to  his  painstaking  study  and 
inborn  appreciation  of  good  art  work.  The  masterpieces  of 
these  collections  have  been  often  in  public  view,  notably  at 
St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston,  and  at  the  New  England  M.  and  M. 
Institute  Fair,  both  in  the  year  1883. 

Mr.  Wall’s  position,  influence  and  geniality  caused  him  to 
have  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  A  widow  and  two  sons  sur¬ 
vive  him. 


Ashbel  Wall,  Brother  of  George  Tingley  Wall,  and 
Mary  Briggs  Wall,  Ashbel’s  Wife 


George  Tingley  Wall 


Mary  Ellen  Ross,  Daughter  of  George  T.  Wall 


George  Willard  Wall  as  a  Boy 


George  Willard  Wall  and  Celeste  Nettleton  at  the  Time  of  Their  Marriage 


Home  of  the  George  Willard  Wall  Family,  Du  Quoin,  Illinois, 


1874-1931 
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Children  of  George  Willard 


Grandchildren  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Willard  Wall,  1912 — 
Juliette  Celeste  Pope,  Helen  Pace  Wall,  Jessie  Celeste 
Wall,  Margaret  Wall,  and  Willard  Pace  Wall 


The  Wall  Family 
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E.  THE  WALL  LINE 

1.  William  Wall 

Was  of  Irish  descent  and  was  brought  to  America  by  a  Cap¬ 
tain  Goddard  of  Newport,  R.  I.  when  he  was  a  small  boy; 
d.  at  Narragansett  Bay,  R.  I.,  1742.  He  married,  Dec.  1, 
1720,  Susan  Goddard,  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  and  Mary 
(Howland)  Goddard,  and  settled  on  the  Island  of  Prudence 
in  Narragansett  Bay. 

There  were  nine  children: 

i.  William 

ii.  Henry 

iii.  John 

iv.  Ebenezer 

v.  Thomas 

vi.  Daniel 

vii.  Mary 

viii.  Samuel,  b.  Dec.  18,  1738;  m.  Elizabeth  Coggeshall, 

Sep.  2,  1759;  d.  May  1813. 

ix.  Susanna 

2.  Samuel  Wall 

Son  of  William  and  Susan  (Goddard)  Wall,  b.  at  Coventry, 
R.  I.,  Dec.  18,  1738;  d.  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  May,  1813.  He 
married,  Sept.  2,  1763,  Elizabeth  Coggeshall,  daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Mary  (Spencer)  Coggeshall.  She  was  b.  at 
E.  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  May  30,  1739,  and  d.  Oct.  29,  1775.  In 
1776  he  married  widow  Mary  (Sheldon)  Potter,  by  whom  he 
had  a  son,  Sheldon.  She  d.  Apr.  17,  1833. 

Samuel  was  a  Captain  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

There  were  seven  children: 

i.  Coggeshall,  b.  Feb.  8,  1764. 

ii.  Hannah,  b.  Apr.  1,  1766. 

iii.  Samuel,  b.  Sept.  16,  1767. 

iv.  Beriah,  b.  Mar.  14,  1769. 

v.  William,  b.  1771. 

vi.  Betsy,  b.  1773. 

vii.  Mary,  b.  Oct.  1775. 
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3.  Beriah  Wall 

Son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Coggeshall)  Wall,  b.  at  E. 
Greenwich,  R.  I.,  Mar.  14,  1769;  d.  at  Coventry,  Oct.  23, 
1813.  He  married,  1801,  Sarah  Comstock,  daughter  of  Jona¬ 
than  and  Phoebe  (Matteson)  Comstock. 

There  were  five  children : 

i.  Samuel  C.,  b.  June  18,  1802. 

ii.  Ashbel,  b.  Nov.  22,  1804;  had  a  son,  Beriah,  b.  at 

Coventry  Centre,  Nov.  1,  1827. 

iii.  Elizabeth,  b.  Apr.  19,  1807. 

iv.  George  Tingley,  b.  Apr.  14,  1810. 

v.  Cynthia,  b.  June  24,  1812. 

4.  George  Tingley  Wall 

Son  of  Beriah  and  Sarah  (Comstock)  Wall,  b.  at  E.  Green¬ 
wich,  R.  I.,  April  14,  1810;  d.  at  Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  Jan.  7,  1892. 
He  married,  Feb.  9,  1838,  Maria  Hannah  Adams,  daughter  of 
Gen.  Ezra  and  Abigail  (Hurlbut)  Adams.  She  was  b.  at 
Canton,  Conn.,  1818,  and  d.  at  Old  Du  Quoin,  Mar.  2,  1848. 
In  1849  he  married  Margaret  (Dobbin)  Adams,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter,  Lizzie  D. 

There  were  three  children  by  first  marriage  : 

i.  George  Willard,  b.  Apr.  22,  1839. 

ii.  Maria  Ellen,  b.  July  25,  1841. 

iii.  Ashbel,  b.  1848  and  d.  1848. 

iv.  Lizzie  D.,  d.  Feb.  9,  1888;  m.  James  Smith  and  lived 

in  Springfield,  Mo.  She  had  a  daughter,  Helen, 
who  d.  in  childhood. 

5.  Beriah  Wall 

Son  of  Ashbel  and  Mary  (Briggs)  Wall,  b.  at  Coventry 
Centre,  R.  I.,  Nov.  1,  1827 ;  d.  1900.  He  married  Lucretia 
Cole. 

There  were  two  children: 

i.  George,  b.  1857 ;  m.  a  Miss  Arnold  and  had  one  son, 
presently  living  in  Puerto  Rico;  d.  1910. 
ii.  Ashbel  Tingley,  b.  Mar.  3,  1861. 
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5.  George  Willard  Wall 

Son  of  George  Tingley  and  Maria  Hannah  (Adams)  Wall, 
b.  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  Apr.  22,  1839;  d.  at  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  Dec.  15,  1921.  He  married  at  Du  Quoin,  May  29,  1862, 
Celeste  A.  Nettleton,  daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Juliette 
(Pratte)  Nettleton.  She  was  b.  at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  Nov. 

6,  1842,  and  d.  at  Du  Quoin,  Dec.  20,  1930. 

George  Willard  Wall  and  Celeste  Nettleton  were  married 
by  Dr.  Little. 

There  were  eight  children: 

i.  Maria  Louisa,  b.  Mar.  11,  1864;  d.  Nov.  27,  1866. 

ii.  Willard  Gilbert,  b.  Apr.  22,  1865;  d.  July  18,  1915. 

iii.  Charles  Augustus,  b.  Apr.  9,  1868;  d.  July  15,  1924, 

at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

iv.  Ellen  Juliette,  b.  Jan.  4,  1870. 

v.  Sarah  Celeste,  b.  Mar.  27,  1872;  d.  Mar.  6,  1891. 

vi.  Ashbel,  b.  Mar.  27,  1872;  d.  Apr.  27,  1872. 

vii.  Samuel  Valle,  b.  Nov.  16,  1875;  d.  July  2,  1957. 

viii.  Edgar  Tingley,  b.  June  9,  1884;  d.  July  1,  1953. 

5.  Maria  Ellen  Wall 

Daughter  of  George  Tingley  and  Maria  Hannah  (Adams) 
Wall,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  July  25,  1841 ;  d.  at  New  York  City, 
Jan.  1933.  She  married  at  Du  Quoin,  Nov.  15,  1860,  Edward 
T.  Ross,  who  d.  Feb.  19,  1869.  On  May  26,  1874,  she  mar¬ 
ried  Hugh  B.  O’Neill  but  had  no  children  by  him. 

There  were  four  children: 

i.  Maria,  b.  Aug.  26,  1861;  d.  Dec.  21,  1863. 

ii.  George  Thomas,  b.  Mar.  28,  1862 ;  d.  Aug.  1942. 

iii.  Walter  Willard,  b.  at  Pulaski,  Ill.,  Mar.  29,  1866; 

m.  at  Chicago,  May  14,  1891,  Jane  Rose  Ames. 

He  had  four  children: 

a.  Ames  Wolcott,  b.  May  7,  1892;  m.  Fernande 
Birdouneau  who  d.  1956;  has  one  daughter. 
Ames  remarried,  1958,  Marion,  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Phillips  of  Evanston. 
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b.  Walter,  b.  Sep.  18,  1896;  d.  Nov.  1899. 

c.  Walter  Willard,  Jr.,  b.  Aug.  24,  1902;  m.  Mar¬ 

garet  Ballenger.  He  has  two  children : 
Walter  Willard,  III,  b.  Oct.  7,  1936;  Law¬ 
rence  C.,  b.  at  Lake  Forest,  Ill.,  Nov.  21, 
1945. 

d.  Robert  D.,  b.  Oct.  8,  1904. 

iv.  Pearl  Ellen,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Mar.  11,  1869;  m.  at 
Hamilton,  Mo.,  Nov.  7,  1896,  Charles  B.  French; 
d.  Nov.  28,  1945.  She  had  three  children: 

a.  Stuart  Ross,  b.  at  Evanston,  Ill.,  Apr.  1,  1900; 
m.  Frances  Mallon,  Mar.  1,  1928. 

b.  Hope,  b.  Aug.  22,  1903.  Graduate  of  Vassar 
College  and  Oxford  University,  England, 

c.  Constance,  b.  Aug.  22,  1903;  d.  in  infancy. 

6.  Ashbel  Tingley 

Son  of  Beriah  and  Lucretia  (Cole)  Wall,  b.  Mar.  3,  1861; 

d.  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1941.  He  married  Lucy  Coolidge 
Lincoln,  who  was  b.  Nov.  22,  1861,  and  d.  Apr.  1,  1938. 

There  were  three  children : 

i.  Helen  Lincoln,  b.  Feb.  28,  1888;  m.  E.  Donaldson 

Clapp.  No  children. 

ii.  Constance  Cole,  m.  Frederic  Read  of  New  York  City. 

iii.  Ashbel  Tingley,  m.  Mary  Brooks  of  New  York  City. 

He  has  four  sons. 

As  of  1956  there  were  14  grandchildren  from  Constance 
and  Ashbel  Tingley.  I  visited  the  Wall  family  in  Providence 
when  a  student  at  Wellesley.  Ashbel  Tingley  and  his  wife 
were  then  living  near  his  father,  Beriah,  and  they  had  a 
small  daughter,  Helen.  Many  years  later,  I  saw  Tingley  and 
Lucy  when  they  visited  the  Walter  Ross  family  at  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

6.  Willard  Gilbert  Wall 

Son  of  George  Willard  and  Celeste  (Nettleton)  Wall,  b.  Apr. 
22,  1865;  d.  July  18,  1915.  He  married,  1898,  Mary  Alex¬ 
ander.  She  was  b.  Dec.  8,  1869,  and  d.  1922. 
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There  was  one  child : 

i.  Jessie  Celeste,  b.  Mar.  23,  1899;  m.  Benjamin  An¬ 
drew  Daniel  (b.  Nov.  24,  1898),  1922.  She  has 
two  children : 

a.  Jessie  Marie,  b.  Dec.  8,  1923;  m.  Dr.  Charles 

R.  Wolff  (b.  Oct.  12,  1919),  1947.  She  has 
three  children:  Barbara,  b.  Apr.  30,  1948; 
Michael  Daniel,  b.  Apr.  14,  1951 ;  Robert 
Philip,  b.  June  4,  1955. 

b.  Benjamin  Willard,  b.  Oct.  16,  1928;  m.  Jane 

Marie  Dale,  July  6,  1926.  He  has  two  chil¬ 
dren:  Debra,  b.  Mar.  7,  1952;  Benjamin 
Dale,  b.  May  28,  1954. 

6.  Charles  Augustus  Wall 

Son  of  George  Willard  and  Celeste  (Nettleton)  Wall,  b. 
Apr.  9,  1868;  d.  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1932.  He  married,  1892, 
Mary  Pace. 

There  were  two  children : 

i.  Willard  Pace,  b.  1893;  d.  in  early  1930’s. 

ii.  Helen  Pace,  b.  1895;  m.  John  Ward;  d.  in  1930’s. 

She  had  one  child:  John  Ward,  Jr. 

6.  Ellen  Juliette  Wall 

Daughter  of  George  Willard  and  Celeste  (Nettleton)  Wall, 
b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Jan.  4,  1870.  She  married  at  Evanston,  Ill., 
July  30,  1904,  Francis  Eudorah  Pope,  son  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Deborah  Ruth  (Dickerson)  Pope.  He  was  b.  at  Du 
Quoin,  Oct.  29,  1872,  and  d.  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Sep.  5,  1949. 

Ellen  Juliette  Wall  was  married  to  Francis  Eudorah  Pope 
by  Dr.  Charles  Stewart  of  Northwestern  University. 

There  is  one  child : 

i.  Juliette  Celeste,  b.  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  Sep.  12,  1905; 
m.  at  Washington  National  Cathedral,  Bethlehem 
Chapel,  by  Canon  Stokes,  June  11,  1928,  Thomas 
Lyon  Fentress  (b.  Feb.  8,  1904;  grad.  Princeton, 
1924,  Harvard  Med.  Sch.,  1928;  practices  as  doctor 
of  psychiatry  in  Chicago,  Ill.).  She  has  three 
children : 
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a.  Thomas  Lyon,  Jr.,  b.  Feb.  4,  1930;  m.  Ruth 

Herman  (b.  Nov.  6,  1927)  at  Evanston, 
Ill.,  Oct.  9,  1954.  Attended  Berkshire  Sch., 
Mass.,  and  one  year  at  Princeton ;  now  con¬ 
nected  with  American  National  Bank  of 
Chicago. 

b.  Juliette  Wall,  b.  Sept.  24,  1931 ;  m.  Elliott  Mc- 

Farlane  Moore,  at  Winnetka,  Ill.,  Jan.  3, 
1953.  She  attended  Bennett  School,  New 
York,  and  Northwestern  University,  Evan¬ 
ston,  Ill.  She  has  two  children:  Marily, 
b.  Jan.  17,  1955;  Sarah  Juliette,  b.  Apr.  17, 
1956. 

c.  Mary  Celeste,  b.  Sep.  4,  1932;  attended 

Wellesley  College,  1951-52,  and  graduated 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  1954. 

6.  Edgar  Tingley  Wall 

Son  of  George  Willard  and  Celeste  (Nettleton)  Wall,  b. 
June  9,  1884;  d.  July  1,  1953.  He  married,  1904,  Margaret 
Peabody;  divorced  1919.  2d  m.  Maybelle  Barlow  Piedeman, 
Aug.  3,  1919. 

There  is  one  child: 

i.  Margaret,  b.  Mar.  6,  1905;  m.  Henry  Price  Wright, 
1937.  She  has  two  children: 

a.  Christopher  Bayard,  b.  June  11,  1939. 

b.  Henry  Price,  b.  Mar.  20,  1943. 
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F.  RELATED  BRANCHES 
Goddard 

1.  Captain  Henry  Goddard 

Was  a  ship  captain  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  who  pursued  the 
coast  and  West  India  trade,  b.  Dec.  3,  1668.  He  married, 
Aug.  12,  1673,  Mary  Howland,  daughter  of  Zoeth  Howland. 

Although  the  Goddard  family  had  several  branches  in 
America,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  trace  beyond  Henry 
Goddard.  The  record  of  Susan’s  marriage  is  at  Jamestown. 

There  was  one  child: 

i.  Susan,  m.  William  Wall,  Dec.  1,  1720. 

Coggeshall 

1.  John  Coggeshall 

Bora  in  England,  1591;  d.  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  Nov.  21,  1647. 
He  married  Mary  Stanton. 

2.  Joshua  Coggeshall 

Bora  in  England,  1623;  d.  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  May  1,  1689. 
He  married,  Dec.  22,  1652,  Joan  West.  She  was  b.  1635  and 
d.  Apr.  24,  1676  (Vital  Records  of  R.  I.,  Arnold  Frend's  Rec., 
p.  38).  He  later  married  Rebecca  Russell. 

3.  Joshua  Coggeshall 

Son  of  Joshua  and  Joan  (West)  Coggeshall,  b.  at  Portsmouth, 
R.  I.,  May,  1656;  d.  1723.  He  married  at  E.  Greenwich, 
R.  I.,  Mar.  29,  1700,  Mary  Spencer. 

4.  Elizabeth  Coggeshall 

Daughter  of  Joshua  and  Mary  (Spencer)  Coggeshall,  b.  at 
E.  Greenwich,  May  30,  1739;  d.  Oct.  29,  1775.  She  married, 
Sept.  2,  1763,  Samuel  Wall,  son  of  William  and  Susan  (God¬ 
dard)  Wall.  He  was  b.  at  Coventry,  R.  I.,  Dec.  18,  1738,  and 
d.  at  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  May,  1813. 

There  were  seven  children.  See  Wall  line. 
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Comstock 

William,  who  emigrated  to  America,  was  born  in  England 
in  1593  and  came  to  this  country  in  1635^36.  He  died  some¬ 
time  between  1680  and  1683  on  Post  Hill,  New  London,  Conn. 
He  had  been  christened  in  1596  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martins- 
in-the-Fields  (Trafalgar  Square),  London,  England,  and  was 
the  son  of  William  Comstock  who  had  died  in  1598  and  had 
been  interred  in  the  burying  ground  of  St.  Martins-in-the- 
Fields. 

William,  the  emigrant,  was  married  to  Elizabeth  and  had 
a  daughter,  also  named  Elizabeth,  who  settled  in  Saybrook, 
Conn.,  and  had  four  sons:  Christopher,  who  settled  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  Conn.;  John,  who  went  to  Lyme,  Conn.;  Daniel,  who 
settled  in  New  London ;  and  Samuel,  who  settled  in  Provi- 
dense,  R.  I. 

1.  William  Comstock 
There  are  two  lines. 

2.  Samuel  Comstock,  d.  at  Providence,  Mar.  9,  1660. 

3.  Samuel  Comstock,  b.  1654 ;  m.  Elizabeth  Arnold,  Nov.  22, 
1678;  d.  1727. 

4.  John  Comstock,  b.  Mar.  26,  1693;  m.  (1)  Esther  Jenks, 
(2)  Sarah  Dexter  (b.  June  27,  1698;  d.  July  8,  1773)  ;  d.  1749. 

5.  Jonathan  Comstock,  b.  cir.  1730  in  Providence;  m.  (1) 
Sarah  Comstock,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mercy  (Jenks) 
Comstock,  Apr.  9,  1750;  (2)  Susanna,  a  sister.  There  were 
five  children. 

6.  Jonathan  Comstock,  b.  cir.  1753;  m.  Phoebe  Matteson, 
Mar.  30,  1775,  who  d.  Sep.  13,  1834. 

7.  Sarah  Comstock,  b.  1780;  m.  Beriah  Wall,  1801;  d.  May  4, 
1825.  See  Wall  line  for  children. 
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Arnold 


1.  Thomas  Arnold 

His  line  goes  back  to  Roger  Bigod.  He  came  from  Chesel- 
bourne,  England.  Married  Phoebe  Parkhurst  in  England. 


2.  Elizabeth  Arnold,  m.  Samuel  Comstock,  Jr.,  Nov.  22, 
1678. 


Arnold  Ancestors 


1.  Sir  Roger  Bigod,  2nd  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Summoned  to  Parliament  as  a  baron,  in  1177,  and  appointed 
in  1189  by  King  Richard,  one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Philip 
of  France,  for  obtaining  aid  towards  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land.  In  1194  he  assisted  at  a  great  council  held  by  the  king 
at  Nottingham  and  at  the  king’s  second  coronation  he  was 
one  of  four  earls  that  had  the  honor  of  carrying  the  silken 
canopy  over  the  monarch’s  head.  Was  Chief  Judge  of  the 
King’s  Court,  1195-1202,  and  one  of  the  25  sureties  for  the 
observance  of  the  Great  Charter  of  Liberty,  for  which  he 
was  excommunicated  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  He  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Hameline  Plantagenet.  Died  1220-21. 

2.  Sir  Hugh  Bigod,  3rd  Earl  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Born  before  1195,  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Roger  Bigod. 
Also  one  of  the  celebrated  twenty-five  sureties  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Magna  Carta.  Few  particulars  available  on 
his  life,  for  he  enjoyed  his  titles,  his  father’s  estates  and  the 
honors  to  which  he  succeeded  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  II  only  a  few  years,  dying  in  1225.  He  was  married 
to  Lady  Maud,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Mar¬ 
shall  and  Isabel  de  Clare. 

1.  Sir  Richard  De  Clare,  4th  Earl  of  Hertford,  6th  Earl 
of  Clare. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  reign  of  Richard  I  he  gave  a  thou¬ 
sand  marks  to  the  king  for  delivery  of  the  lands  of  his 
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mother’s  inheritance,  with  his  proportion  of  those  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  Walter  Gifford  de  Bolebec,  Earl  of  Buckingham. 
His  name  appears  in  the  covenant  made  between  King  John 
and  the  barons  and  he  was  one  of  the  sureties.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  Amicia,  daughter  of  William,  Count  of  Meullent,  2nd 
Earl  of  Gloucester.  Died  Dec.  30,  1218,  and  buried  either  at 
Clare  Castle  or  church,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  of  the 
priory  of  Tunbridge,  which  he  founded. 

2.  Sir  Gilbert  De  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester. 

Born  before  1182.  Granted  new  Welsh  lordships  in  1210-11 
by  King  John,  and  fortified  the  Castle  of  Buelth,  in  Wales. 
Also  a  surety  for  the  Magna  Carta.  Married  Isabel  Mar¬ 
shall,  a  daughter  of  William,  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Pro¬ 
tector  of  England,  and  his  first  wife,  Isabel  de  Clare.  Died 
Oct.  25,  1229-30  at  Penros,  in  Brittany,  and  buried  in  the 
choir  of  Tewksbury  Abbey. 

3.  Richard  De  Clare,  Earl  of  Hertford  and  Gloucester. 

Born  Aug.  1,  1222.  Married  Maud,  daughter  of  John  de 
Lacie  in  February  1238.  Was  a  distinguished  personage  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III  and  one  of  the  noblemen  present  in 
Westminster  Hall,  the  fortieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III, 
when  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  a 
solemn  curse  from  the  altar  against  all  those  who  should 
henceforth  violate  the  Magna  Carta.  Died  July  15,  1262. 

Sir  Saire  de  Quincey,  Earl  of  Winchester. 

Born  before  1154,  one  of  the  barons  present  at  Lincoln  when 
William  the  Lion,  of  Scotland,  did  homage  to  the  English 
monarch  in  October,  1200.  Subsequently  obtained  large 
grants  and  immunities  from  King  John  and  created  Earl  of 
Wincester,  Mar.  20,  1207,  having  been  Governor  of  the  Castle 
of  Ruil  in  Normandy  in  1203.  A  surety  for  the  Magna 
Carta,  he  was  one  of  the  barons  contending  for  the  Charter 
of  Liberty  and  is  credited  with  having  re-written  it  from 
the  Charter  of  Henry  I  and  the  Saxon  Code.  Opposed  the 
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king’s  concession  to  the  Pope’s  legate,  was  bitterly  hated  by 
King  John  and  very  active  in  the  conference  between  the 
barons  and  the  king. 

In  1215  the  king  made  him  Governor  of  Mountsorell  Castle 
and  he  was  one  of  the  barons  to  whom  the  City  and  Tower 
of  London  were  assigned.  Elected  one  of  twenty-five  barons 
who  were  to  enforce  the  Magna  Carta  and  govern  the  king¬ 
dom  and  excommunicated  the  following  year,  with  the  other 
barons. 

In  1218  went  with  the  Earls  of  Chester  and  Arundel  to  the 
Holy  Land  and  assisted  in  the  siege  of  Damietta,  1219.  Died 
Nov.  3,  1219,  in  the  advance  on  Jerusalem.  In  1204  he  had 
married  Margaret,  co-heiress  and  younger  sister  of  Robert 
Fitz  Parness,  last  Earl  of  Leicester,  by  whom  he  acquired 
a  very  considerable  inheritance.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Robert-Blanchmains  de  Bellomont,  or  Beaumont,  3rd  Earl  of 
Leicester,  Lord  High  Steward  of  England. 

Sir  John  De  Lacie,  7th  Baron  of  Halton  Castle. 

Hereditary  Constable  of  Chester,  he  was  appointed  to  see 
that  the  new  statutes  were  properly  carried  out  and  observed 
in  the  counties  of  York  and  Nottingham.  One  of  the  sureties 
for  the  Magna  Carta,  he  was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope. 
Upon  accession  of  Henry  III,  joined  a  party  of  noblemen  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  and  did  good  service  at 
the  siege  of  Damietta.  In  1240  had  a  grant  of  the  sheriffalty 
of  Chester  and  made  a  governor  of  Chester  and  Beeston 
Castle.  Married  Margaret,  also  called  Hanise,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Robert  I.  de  Quincey,  a  fellow  crusader,  after 
his  gallantry  at  Damietta.  Died  July  22,  1240,  and  buried 
in  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Stanlow,  Chester  County.  His 
daughter,  Maud  de  Lacie,  married  Richard  de  Clare. 

ENGLISH  AUTHORITIES 

Browning’s  Magna  Charta  Barons  1898,  pp.  153,  222-24, 
330;  Browning’s  Magna  Charta  Barons  1915,  pp.  83,  90-91, 
94-95,  210,  215,  220-21,  234,  265;  Burke’s  Dictionary  of  the 
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Peerage,  pp.  210,  215,  Chart  220;  Berry’s  Kent  Pedigrees; 
Pympe,  p.  170;  Pashley-Kemp ;  Burke’s  Dormant  and  Ex¬ 
tinct  Peerages,  1866;  Burke’s  Royal  Families,  V.  1,  Ped.  X, 
pp.  13,  16,  18,  24;  Dugdalis,  Baronage  of  England;  Hasted’s, 
Kent.,  V.  3,  p.  170,  pp.  59-62,  170,  175,  176,  178,  181-83,  190; 
Hunter’s,  Deanery  of  Doucaster,  V.  1,  p.  71,  Despenser,  259 
Pashley;  Maclean’s,  History  of  Trigg  Manor,  V.  1,  p.  74; 
V.  2,  p.  502,  Chart  p.  507 ;  Baker’s  Northampton,  V.  1,  p.  547, 
Fitzalan,  p.  47,  Fitzjohn;  Memorial  of  Scott’s  Hall,  pp.  188, 
194,  206,  229,  254-55;  Parish  Reg.  Rattlesden,  England; 
Genesis  of  the  White  family — Scott’s  of  Scotts  Hall,  by  E.  S. 
White,  pp.  174-75,  181,  182,  183,  184,  190,  193,  198,  215. 

Dexter 

1.  Gregory  Dexter 

Came  to  America  with  Roger  Williams  in  1644 ;  d.  1700. 
He  married  Abigail  Fuller,  who  d.  in  1706. 

2.  John  Dexter 

Born  Nov.  6,  1652;  d.  April  23,  1706.  He  married  Alice 
Smith,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah  (Whipple)  Smith,  Feb. 
16,  1688. 

3.  Sarah  Dexter 

Born  June  27,  1698;  d.  July  8,  1773.  She  married  John 

Comstock. 


Spencer 


1.  William  Spencer 

2.  John  Spencer 

Died  at  Newport,  1684.  He  married  Susannah. 

Was  Deputy  at  Newport  and  East  Greenwich  in  1680. 

3.  Peleg  Spencer 

Born  July  1,  1672;  d.  1748.  He  married  Elizabeth  Rice,  May 
10,  1716.  She  was  b.  May  6,  1698,  and  d.  in  1749. 
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Samuel  Greene,  Justice  of  East  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  married 
Peleg  Spencer  and  Elizabeth  Rice. 

4.  Mary  Spencer 

Born  Mar.  29,  1700.  She  married  Joshua  Coggeshall  and 
their  daughter  Elizabeth  married  Samuel  Wall,  Sept.  2,  1763. 

Rice 

1.  John  Rice 

Born  1646;  d.  Jan.  6,  1731.  He  married  Elizabeth  Holden, 
July  16,  1674.  She  was  b.  in  1652. 

2.  John  Rice 

Born  1675;  d.  at  Warwick,  R.  I.,  1730. 

3.  Elizabeth  Rice 

Born  1698 ;  d.  1749.  She  married  Peleg  Spencer,  May  10, 
1716. 


Matteson 


1.  Henry  Matteson 

Died  1752.  He  married  Judith  Weaver,  1694,  who  d.  in  1751. 

2.  Jonathan  Matteson 

Born  in  1708.  He  married  Alice  Sw’eet,  daughter  of  Henry 
Sweet,  June  30,  1722. 

3.  Jonathan  Matteson 

Born  Feb.  23,  1725;  d.  Feb.  20,  1812.  He  married  Phoebe 
Tingley,  who  was  b.  at  Attleboro,  Vt.,  1733  and  d.  Feb.  16, 
1807. 

4.  Phoebe  Matteson 

Died  Sep.  13,  1834.  She  married  Jonathan  Comstock,  Mar. 
30,  1775. 
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Tingley 

1.  Samuel  Tingley 

2.  Thomas  Tingley 

3.  Ephraim  Tingley 

4.  Phoebe  Tingley 

Born  at  Attleboro,  Vt.,  1733;  d.  Feb.  16,  1807.  She  married 
Jonathan  Matteson,  Jr. 


Jenks 

1.  Joseph  Jenks,  b.  in  England,  1603;  d.  1683.  He  married 
in  London,  Sept.  30,  1630,  Mary,  daughter  of  James  and 
Margery  Tervyn. 

2.  Joseph  Jenks,  b.  1632;  d.  1717.  He  married  Esther, 
daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Ballard. 

3.  William  Jenks,  m.  Patience  Sprague. 

4.  Mercy  Jenks,  m.  Thomas  Comstock,  July  9,  1713. 

The  Jenks  family,  according  to  an  article  by  Miss  Cramp- 
ton  (Conn.  Mag.  Vol.  XI,  p.  295),  was  descended  from  the 
Welch  or  ancient  Britons.  Robert  Jenks  was  of  Wolverton 
Manor  Parish  of  Eaton-under-Eywood,  Shropshire,  about 
1350,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  3rd.  Robert  was  the  son  of 
Jenkyn  Cambrey  of  that  place,  and  Dorothy,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Sir  Walter  Collyng,  Knight,  of  Church  Stretton, 
in  the  same  county.  From  Robert  the  ancestry  is  traced  to 
Sthelstan,  who  reigned  from  925  to  941,  the  head  of  the 
fourth  royal  tribe  of  Wales.  Sthelstan  was  descended  from 
Vortigern,  who  ruled  the  Britons  from  454-485  A.  D.,  and 
seven  generations  beyond  Caractacus  (in  the  House  of  Elystan 
Glodrydd),  as  far  as  Welch  annals  and  Bardic  pedigrees  are 
carried.  At  Wolverton  it  continued  for  ten  direct  descents 
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and  families  branched  out  therefrom.  From  this  ancestry 
was  Joseph  Jenks,  the  first  patentee  in  America. 

Joseph  Jenks  was  born  in  England  in  1603.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  the  Parish  of  All  Hallows,  in  the  City  of  London,  on 
September  30,  1630,  to  Mary  Tervyn,  daughter  of  James  and 
Margery.  Mary  was  baptized  on  March  26,  1611.  She  died 
and  was  buried  in  England.  Joseph  married  his  second  wife, 
Elizabeth,  in  New  England  about  1650.  She  was  bom  in  1604 
and  died  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  in  1679,  at  the  age  of  75. 

About  1642  Joseph  Jenks  came  to  Lynn  from  Hammer¬ 
smith,  England.  He  died  there  in  1683. 

“On  the  records  of  the  College  of  Arms,  London,  England, 
is  a  record  of  the  confirmation,  in  1582,  during  the  reign  of 
‘Good  Queen  Bess’  of  the  ‘Coate  of  Arms  of  the  Anciente 
Family  of  Jenks,  long  in  possession  of  the  same,  at  Wolver- 
ton  Manor,  Wales,’  [made]  to  the  then  representative  of  that 
ancient  family,  Sir  George  Jenks,  Gentleman,  of  Salop,  duly 
certified  by  Robert  Clarke,  otherwise,  Clarancieux,  King-of- 
Arms,  for  all  England  south  of  the  Trent. 

“This  ancient  family  said  to  have  been  of  the  race  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  antedates  the  Norman  Conquest  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  can  be  clearly  traced  in  Montgomeryshire, 
Wales,  and  the  neighboring  county  of  Salop,  or  Shropshire, 
England,  from  A.  D.  900  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  Cen¬ 
tury.”  {Journal  of  American  History ,  1907,  Vol.  1,  page 
334.) 

Joseph  Jenks,  the  emigrant  ancestor,  came  to  America  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  Governor  Winthrop,  the  infant 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  being  in  great  need  of  a  truthworthy 
man  to  develop  the  iron  industry.  Thus  Joseph  Jenks  was 
the  first  to  cast  the  dies  for  silver  money  in  America;  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  helped  prepare  the  design  of  the  famous  Pine 
Tree  Shillings.  Joseph  was  granted  the  first  patent  for  a 
mechanical  device  in  the  United  States,  being  granted  a  patent 
by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1646  for  a  scythe,  and 
later  he  was  commissioned  to  build  a  fire  engine  for  the  city 
of  Boston,  the  first  in  America. 
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His  son,  Joseph  Jenks,  Jr.,  was  born  in  England  in  1632 
and  came  to  America  with  his  father.  (See  Vol.  2,  page  33, 
Genealogies  of  Famous  Families  of  Massachusetts.)  The  son 
married  Esther,  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Ballard, 
of  London,  at  Lynn  in  the  year  1653.  Joseph  and  Esther 
(bom  in  England  in  1632)  were  forced  to  leave  Massachu¬ 
setts  because  of  religious  intolerance,  and  went  to  Providence 
with  Roger  Williams;  Joseph’s  name  appears  on  all  the  early 
documents  in  connection  with  the  founding  of  Providence. 
On  March  25,  1669,  he  was  granted  land  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pawtucket  River  in  Warwick  where  he  established  the  first 
forge  and  iron  and  brass  foundry,  which  was  later  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  in  King  Phillip’s  War.  Joseph  Jenks,  Jr., 
died  near  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  on  January  1,  1717,  and 
Esther  his  wife  died  the  same  year.  Their  children : 

i.  Joseph  Jenks,  3rd,  b.  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  1656, 

Governor  of  Rhode  Island  from  1727  to  1732. 
Was  Deputy  Governor  for  many  years  preceding 
this;  Major  of  the  Main  (highest  military  title 
of  the  period)  ;  Representative  of  the  Colony  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  to  settle  boundary  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts;  held 
many  other  positions  of  honor  and  distinction. 

ii.  Sarah  Jenks. 

iii.  Elizabeth  Jenks. 

iv.  Nathaniel,  b.  Jan.  29,  1662;  m.  Hannah  Bosworth, 

Nov.  4,  1686,  a  granddaughter  of  John  Howland 
of  the  Mayflower. 

v.  Esther,  b.  1664 ;  m.  Samuel  Millard. 

vi.  Ebenezer,  b.  1669 ;  m.  Mary  Butterworth.  Pastor  of 

Baptist  Church  at  Providence,  R.  I. 

vii.  Joanna,  m.  Sylvanus  Scott,  a  lineal  descendant  of 

the  poet  Dryden. 

viii.  Abigail,  m.  Thomas  Whipple. 

ix.  William,  b.  1675;  m.  Patience  Sprague,  Aug.  24, 
1726. 
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The  children  of  William  and  Patience  were:  Joseph,  Sus¬ 
anna,  Mercy,  William,  Patience,  Margaret,  Jonathan,  John, 
Esther,  and  Mehitable.  Of  these,  John  Jenks  (b.  1710)  was 
a  physician;  d.  in  1776  and  ancestor  of  Harlan  Jenks.  Mercy 
Jenks  was  the  wife  of  Thomas  Comstock  of  Providence  and 
the  ancestor  of  Juliette  (Wall)  Pope. 

This  William  Jenks  was  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  appointed  by  his  brother,  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  William  Jenks  held  many  high  positions  in  both 
civil  and  military  capacities.  His  wife  was  Patience 
(Sprague)  Jenks.  The  Sprague  family  was  of  great  antiq¬ 
uity,  and  both  in  England  and  America  was  prominent  in 
their  positions  of  honor  and  trust. 

ARTICLE  ON  THE  JENKS,  JENKES,  JENCKS  FAMILY 

Joseph  Jenks  is  traditionally  stated  to  have  come  from 
Hammersmith  or  Hounslow  near  London,  and  is  supposed  by 
Dr.  Savage  to  have  been  one  of  the  workmen  whom  John 
Winthrop  the  younger  induced  to  come  to  Lynn,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  about  1642,  as  master  mechanic,  to  establish  the  iron 
and  steel  works.  At  those  works  he  was  found  in  1645,  and 
in  the  next  year  he  was  an  applicant  in  the  general  court  for 
Patents,  respecting  scythes  and  mills. 

“At  a  generall  courte  at  Boston  the  6th  of  the  3th  mo  1646 
The  Cort  considringe  ye  necessity  of  raising  such  manufac¬ 
tures  of  engins  of  mils  to  go  by  water  for  speedy  dispatch  of 
much  worke  with  few  hands,  and  being  sufficiently  informed 
of  ye  ability  of  ye  petitioner  to  prform  such  workes  grant  hia 
petition  (yt  n  othr  paon  shall  set  up,  or  use  any  such  new 
invention,  or  trade  for  fourteen  years  wtout  ye  license  of  him 
ye  said  Joseph  Jenkes)  so  far  as  concerns  any  cuch  new 
invention,  and  as  it  shall  be  always  in  ye  powr  of  this  corte  to 
restrain  ye  exportation  of  such  manifactures,  and  ye  prizes 
of  them  to  moderation  if  occasion  so  require.” 

Thus  we  see  Joseph  Jenkes  as  the  pioneer  of  the  iron  smelt¬ 
ing  and  foundry  business,  and  the  first  patentee  of  inventions 
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in  America  having  introduced  the  idea  (first  granted  by  act 
of  Parliament  in  1625)  of  protection  for  the  manufacture 
improvements  by  petition  to  the  government  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  In  1646  he  took  patents  for  mill  improvements. 
In  1655  he  patented  the  present  form  of  the  grass  scythe, 
for  which  “he  should  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance.”  In 
1652  he  made  dies  for  the  first  coinage  of  money,  the  Pine 
Tree  Shillings.  In  1654  he  built  the  fire  engine,  to  the  order 
of  “the  select  men  of  Boston”  (the  first  built  in  the  country)  ; 
in  1657  he  built  a  forge,  and  began  the  manufacture  of  his 
improved  scythes  nine  years  before  his  application  was 
granted. 

Joseph  Jenkes  was  a  widower  when  he  came  to  America  in 
1642.  He  left  two  sons,  Joseph,  eleven,  and  George  in  Eng¬ 
land  who  early  followed  him  to  America.  He  is  styled 
“senior”  in  1647,  so  Joseph  must  have  joined  him  about  that 
year.  George  is  said  to  have  come  to  Virginia,  and  the  name 
occurs  in  the  interior  of  North  Carolina.  Joseph,  Jr.  re¬ 
mained  with  his  father  a  few  years,  and  in  Concord. 

Joseph,  Sr.,  married  in  Lynn  about  1648,  Elizabeth,  and 
had  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Joseph,  Jr.  married  Esther,  the  eldest  daughter  of  William 
Ballard  of  Lynn  (a  farmer  who  came  over  in  1635  when 
Esther  was  two  years  of  age) .  Esther  was  born  in  1632, 
and  died  in  1717.  Joseph,  Jr.  died  January  4,  1717. 

In  1652  Esther  was  presented  at  the  Quarterly  Court  for 
wearing  gold  or  silver  lace,  contrary  to  law.  What  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  does  not  appear,  but  it  must  have  been  of  great 
moment  at  that  date,  as  several  authors  make  mention  of  it. 
I  have  read  somewhere  that  because  of  her  gentle  station 
Esther  was  excused.  Evidently  the  affair  was  distasteful  to 
Joseph,  for  he  soon  after  removed  to  Rhode  Island  where 
they  were  not  so  stringent,  and  settled  with  his  young  family 
in  Warwick.  Later  he  settled  on  a  large  tract  of  land  he 
purchased  from  the  Indians,  a  tract  which  has  since  occa¬ 
sioned  much  litigation.  This  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paw¬ 
tucket  Falls  where  he  established  iron  and  machine  shops 
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and  founded  the  town  of  Pawtucket.  His  shops  were  de¬ 
stroyed  in  King  Philip’s  War,  but  were  rebuilt.  By  his  enter¬ 
prise  the  foundation  was  laid  which  made  that  town  the  great 
“iron  shop  of  the  Colonies,”  and  the  place  where  skilled 
mechanics  gathered,  who  have  since  made  Rhode  Island  noted 
for  her  steel  and  iron  products  and  other  manufactures.  His 
house  was  the  first  built  in  Pawtucket. 

Joseph  Jenkes  was  one  of  the  Assistants  or  Councillors  of 
the  Government  in  1681.  He  died  in  1717,  age  84.  He  had 
four  sons  and  five  daughters : 

Joseph,  b.  1656;  d.  June  15,  1740;  was  Governor  for  5  years, 
1727-32. 

Nathaniel,  b.  1662;  d.  1723;  wTas  Major  of  the  Militia. 

Ebenezer,  b.  1669 ;  d.  May  14,  1726 ;  was  Elder  in  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church. 

William,  b.  1675;  d.  1765;  was  a  judge,  and  held  many 
positions  of  trust,  as  we  find  recorded  in  the  Civil  and 
Military  Lists  of  Rhode  Island ,  Vol.  1,  pp.  31-46.  He 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  Providence  in  1721,  1727, 
1728;  Judge  of  the  County  Court  in  1729.  In  1730  he 
was  Commissioner  to  England  to  settle  the  Eastern 
Boundary  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  William  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  North  Prov¬ 
ince  on  May  6,  1701.  In  1763,  he  wTas  Captain  of  First 
W.  Greenwich  Co.  (This  may  have  been  his  son.)  The 
will  of  William  was  probated  October  8,  1765.  His 
widow,  Mary,  made  objections.  William  married  (1) 
Patience  Sprague,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Mehitable 
Holbrook  Sprague.  William  married  (2)  Mary. 

There  were  ten  children: 

i.  Joseph,  who  died  young. 

ii.  Susanna,  m.  Joseph  Bucklin. 

iii.  Mercy,  m.  Thomas  Comstock,  July  9,  1713. 

iv.  William,  b.  1700;  m.  Amphillias  Smith. 

v.  Patience,  m.  John  Olney. 
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vi.  Margaret,  b.  1704. 

vii.  Jonathan,  b.  1707;  m.  (1)  Lydia  Jenckes,  (2)  Free- 

love  Winsor. 

viii.  Dr.  John,  b.  1710;  m.  Rachel  Lawrence. 

ix.  Esther,  m.  John  Comstock. 

x.  Mehitable,  m.  Thomas  Olney. 

The  above  data  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Nelson  Jenckes 
who  received  it  from  the  great-grandson  of  William,  and  he 
considers  it  correct. 


Sprague 

1.  William  Sprague,  m.  Millicent  Eames. 

2.  Jonathan  Sprague,  m.  Mehitable  Holbrook. 

3.  Patience  Sprague,  m.  William  Jenks. 

Adams 

1.  George  Adams 

Born  in  England;  d.  at  Barbadoes,  1643.  He  married,  in 
England,  a  Miss  Conrad. 

2.  George  Adams 

Born  in  England ;  d.  at  Lexington,  Mass.,  Oct.  10,  1696.  He 
married  Frances. 

He  was  a  glover  and  with  his  wife  settled  in  Watertown 
in  1645.  The  Watertown  records  (Vol.  I,  p.  40)  report  this: 
“Granted  to  George  Adams  fower  akers  of  ground  Nov.  11, 
1645.”  On  Nov.  4,  1664,  he  sold  his  house  and  land  in  Water- 
town  to  John  Chinery  and  moved  to  Cambridge  farms  near 
Lexington,  probably  about  the  time  of  the  above  sale.  He 
was  in  Capt.  Joseph  Sills’  company  in  King  Phillips  War. 
Killed  by  a  falling  rock  in  Watertown  and  left  £61.13.3.  His 
son  Daniel  was  sole  executor. 

There  were  at  least  five  children,  but  the  births  of  only  two 
were  recorded. 
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3.  Daniel  Adams 

Son  of  George  and  Frances  Adams,  b.  at  Watertown,  Mass., 
1652.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Humphrey  Pinney, 
brother  of  Samuel,  Sep.  20,  1677. 

Served  under  Major  Willard  in  King  Phillips  War.  Was 
a  member  of  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  from 
Simsbury,  1699-1703. 

4.  Thomas  Adams 

Born  1689;  d.  Feb.  4,  1784.  He  married  Martha  Buttolph, 
Dec.  25,  1712,  who  was  b.  in  1694. 

5.  David  Adams 

Born  at  Canton,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  1718;  d.  1801.  He  married 
Mindwell  Case,  who  was  b.  Oct.  24,  1721,  and  d.  Feb.  16, 
1813. 

Was  a  Colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

6.  Ezra  Adams 

Born  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  1751 ;  d.  Feb.  28,  1837.  He  married 
Hannah  Wilcox,  cir.  1772,  who  was  b.  Dec.  3,  1755,  and  d.  in 
1837. 

Served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Lived  in  Simsbury, 
Conn. 

There  were  eight  children. 

7.  General  Ezra  Adams 

Born  1776;  d.  1836.  He  married  Abigail  Hurlbut,  Nov.  29, 
1798. 

8.  Maria  Hannah  Adams 

Born  at  Canton,  Conn.,  1818;  d.  at  Old  Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  1848. 
She  married  George  Tingley  Wall  at  Canton,  1838. 
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Wilcox* 

1.  William  Wilcox,  b.  in  England. 

2.  Samuel  Wilcox,  b.  1640;  d.  Mar.  12,  1713.  Lived  in 
Windsor,  Conn. 

3.  William  Wilcox,  d.  Mar.  22,  1732;  m.  Elizabeth  Wilson, 
1699. 

4.  Amos  Wilcox,  b.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  1708;  m.  Joanna, 
daughter  of  James  Hillyer,  Nov.  6,  1725. 

5.  Amos  Wilcox,  b.  May  15,  1729,  at  West  Simsbury,  Conn.; 
m.  Hannah,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Gillette)  Hoskins, 
June  1,  1749;  d.  1785. 

There  were  10  children. 

6.  Hannah  Wilcox,  b.  Dec.  3,  1755;  m.  Ezra  Adams,  1772; 
d.  1837. 


Pinney 

1.  Humphrey  Pinney. 

2.  Mary  Pinney,  d.  May  1715;  m.  Sgt.  Daniel  Adams,  Sep. 
20,  1677. 


Buttolph 

1.  Thomas  Buttolph,  of  Boston. 

2.  John  Buttolph,  b.  at  Boston,  Mass.,  1639;  m.  Hannah 
Gardner. 

3.  David  Buttolph,  b.  1669;  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  John 
Goodrich,  Jr.;  d.  1715. 

4.  Martha  Buttolph,  b.  1694;  m.  at  Bolton,  Conn.,  Dec.  25, 
1712,  Thomas  Adams. 


^Source:  Wilcox  Family ,  by  Owen  D.  Wilcox. 
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Case 

1.  John  Case 

Went  from  New  London,  Conn.,  to  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1656; 
d.  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Feb.  21,  1703. 

2.  John  Case 

Born  Nov.  5,  1662;  d.  1733.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Holcomb. 

3.  Daniel  Case 

Born  at  Simsbury,  Conn.,  May  7,  1695;  d.  May  28,  1733. 
He  married  Penelope,  daughter  of  David  Buttolph,  May  17, 
1719.  She  was  b.  Oct.  1,  1699,  and  d.  June  27,  1746. 

4.  Mindwell  Case 

Born  Oct.  24,  1721;  m.  Lt.  David  Adams;  d.  Feb.  16,  1813. 

Welles 

1.  Thomas  Welles,  a  governor  of  Connecticut  (see  Welles 
Genealogy),  m.  Elizabeth. 

2.  John  Welles,  m.  Elizabeth  Bourne. 

3.  Robert  Welles,  m.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ensign  William 
and  Elizabeth  (Marvin)  Goodrich. 

4.  Joseph  Welles,  b.  1680;  m.  Hannah  Robbins,  Jan.  6, 
1706;  d.  at  Weathersfield,  Conn.,  1744. 

5.  Hannah  Welles,  b.  Aug.  5,  1718;  m.  Joseph  Hurlbut,  Jan. 
8,  1736. 

Hurlbut 

1.  Thomas  Hurlbut,  b.  in  Scotland;  d.  1671.  Had  a  grant  of 
126  acres  of  land  in  Weathersfield,  Conn. 

2.  Stephen  Hurlbut,  b.  at  Weathersfield,  1649 ;  m.  Dorothy, 
Dec.  12,  1678. 
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3.  Joseph  Hurlbut,  b.  at  Weathersfield,  July  10,  1683;  m. 
Sybil,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  Fitch,  Apr.  27,  1704; 
d.  June  24,  1752. 

4.  Joseph  Hurlbut,  b.  June  19,  1710;  m.  Hannah  Welles, 
Jan.  8,  1736;  d.  Dec.  5,  1790. 

5.  Christopher  Hurlbut,  b.  Dec.  15,  1738;  m.  Mary  Deming; 
d.  at  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  May  28,  1807. 

6.  Abigail  Hurlbut,  baptized  July  31,  1778;  m.  General  Ezra 
Adams,  Jr.,  Nov.  29,  1798,  at  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Deming 

1.  John  Deming,  m.  Honour,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Maria 
Treat. 

2.  John  Deming,  m.  Mary,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Anne 
Mygate. 

3.  Jonathan  Deming,  m.  Martha,  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Churchill)  Buck.  Elizabeth  was  daughter  of  Jonas 
and  Elizabeth  (Foote)  Churchill. 

4.  Gideon  Deming,  m.  Elizabeth  Case. 

5.  Mary  Deming,  m.  Christopher  Hurlbut. 

Buck 

1.  Henry  Buck,  m.  Elizabeth  Churchill. 


2.  Martha  Buck,  m.  Jonathan  Deming. 
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G.  THE  NETTLETON  LINE 

1.  Samuel  Nettleton 

Is  thought  to  have  come  from  Kenilworth,  England,  about  50 
miles  west  of  London;  d.  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  1655  or  1656 
(see  Branford  records  for  inventory  of  estate).  Wife’s  name 
Maria;  she  d.  at  Branford,  Oct.  29,  1658. 

He  was  one  of  the  men  who  bought  Branford  for  a  settle¬ 
ment.  Agreement  signed  October  1643  and  the  purchase  was 
occupied  early  in  1644.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  from 
Weather sfield.  Price  paid  for  Branford  was  12  or  13  pounds 
(New  Haven  records). 

2.  John  Nettleton,  b.  in  Kenilworth,  England;  m.  Martha 
Hull,  daughter  of  Josiah  Hull,  May  29,  1669;  d.  Mar.  18, 
1691. 


3.  Joseph  Nettleton,  b.  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Jan.  19, 
1671;  m.  Hannah  Bushnell,  daughter  of  Joshua  Bushnell, 
Feb.  18,  1712;  d.  Oct.  20,  1767. 


I  visited  and  saw  the  gravestones  of  Joseph  and  his  wife 
in  Southwest  Cemetery,  Clinton,  Conn.,  in  Oct.  1923. 


4.  Jeremiah  Nettleton,  b.  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Apr.  12, 
1718;  m.  Deborah  Kelsey,  July  20,  1738,  who  d.  1778;  d. 
Jan.  20,  1779. 


5.  Jeremiah  Nettleton,  b.  at  Killingworth,  Conn.,  Oct.  17, 
1738;  m.  Freelove  Buell,  Nov.  19,  1761;  d.  at  Newport,  N.  H., 
1815. 

I  visited  Newport  and  saw  their  graves. 
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There  were  nine  children: 

i.  Mabel,  b.  Nov.  15,  1762;  m.  Aaron  Buell,  Jr. 

ii.  Charity,  b.  July  27,  1764;  m.  a  Mr.  Story. 

iii.  Aaron,  b.  Nov.  11,  1766;  m.  Mehitable  Dow. 

iv.  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  b.  Sep.  11,  1768;  m.  Lydia  Ledoyt. 

v.  Nathan,  b.  June  21,  1770;  m.  Hannah  Wheeler. 

vi.  Rachel,  b.  Oct.  4,  1772;  m.  Joshua  Heath. 

vii.  Deborah,  b.  Feb.  11,  1775;  m.  Peter  Stow. 

viii.  Joel,  b.  Feb.  6,  1778;  m.  Elizabeth  Dow. 

ix.  Daniel,  b.  Dec.  1,  1780;  m.  Esther  Peck;  m.,  2d, 
Rhoda  Ryant. 

6.  Joel  Nettleton 

Son  of  Jeremiah  and  Freelove  (Buell)  Nettleton,  b.  at  New¬ 
port,  N.  H.,  Feb.  6,  1778;  d.  Jan.  22,  1857.  He  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  Dow  (b.  Feb.  11,  1778),  Mar.  5,  1805. 

Joel  Nettleton  settled  on  the  0.  Whipple  farm,  in  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  town,  but  early  purchased  the  Newport  House, 
which  he  greatly  enlarged  and  where  he  was,  for  the  better 
part  of  his  life,  a  landlord ;  was  also  a  state  proprietor. 

There  were  six  children: 

i.  Joel  Parker,  b.  Aug.  21,  1806;  m.  Charlotte  Lyon  of 
Connecticut;  d.  in  Conn.  Succeeded  his  father  at 
Newport  House.  He  had  four  children : 

a.  Rolon 

b.  Gilbert 

c.  Therese 

d.  Abby 

ii.  Mary  Hendrick,  b.  Apr.  9,  1810;  m.  Cyrus  Walker  of 

Patoka,  Ill.  She  had  four  children: 

a.  George 

b.  Parker 

c.  Mary 

d.  Henry 

iii.  Gilbert,  b.  Oct.  16,  1812;  d.  July  31,  1863. 
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iv.  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  7,  1814;  m.  Zepheniah  Hutchinson, 

one  of  the  famous  singers,  and  went  to  Illinois. 
She  had  one  child: 

a.  Mary 

v.  Persis  D.,  b.  July  27,  1818;  m.  second  wife  of  Cyrus 

Walker,  who  lived  at  Patoka,  Ill.  He  had  one  child : 
a.  Lillie  N. 

vi.  Daniel,  b.  Feb.  6,  1821;  m.  Ellen  C.,  daughter  of  Jona¬ 

than  M.  Wilmarth,  July  1850.  He  had  two  children: 

a.  Lucy  E.,  b.  May  27,  1851,  and  d.  in  California. 

b.  Fred  H.,  b.  Feb.  12,  1861,  and  d.  in  California. 

Mother  and  I  visited  Mrs.  Daniel  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  in 
1891. 

7.  Gilbert  Nettleton 

Son  of  Joel  and  Elizabeth  (Dow)  Nettleton,  b.  at  Newport, 
N.  H.,  Mar.  24,  1808;  d.  at  Du  Quoin,  July  30,  1863.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Juliette  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Marie  (Valle) 
Pratte,  Nov.  20,  1839.  She  was  b.  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo., 
Nov.  30,  1815,  and  d.  Oct.  9,  1871. 

In  boyhood  Gilbert  Nettleton  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  his 
father  in  the  Newport  House.  Was  a  clerk  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  during  the  administration  of  President  Polk,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  remained  a  few 
years ;  he  then  went  to  Illinois  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life. 

There  were  seven  children: 

i.  An  infant,  d.  at  Chester,  Ill.,  Nov.  8,  1840. 

ii.  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  Sep.  27, 

1841;  d.  unmarried,  Feb.  7,  1920,  at  Du  Quoin. 

iii.  Celeste  Augusta,  b.  at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  Nov.  6, 

1842;  m.  at  Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  May  29,  1862,  George 
Willard  Wall;  d.  at  Du  Quoin,  Dec.  20,  1930. 

iv.  Charles  Murch,  b.  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.,  Sep.  2, 

1848;  d.  unmarried,  cir.  1880. 
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v.  Emily  Persis,  b.  at  Iron  Mountain,  Sep.  20,  1851; 
m.  at  Du  Quoin,  Nov.  22,  1882,  Captain  Daniel 
Robinson,  USA. 

vi.  Bernard  Pratt,  b.  at  Farmington,  Mo.,  Oct.  12,  1854; 

m.  at  Du  Quoin,  Aug.  19,  1875,  Ida  May  Siekman, 
who  was  b.  at  Benton,  Ill.,  May  31,  1858,  and  d. 
at  Chicago,  Sep.  29,  1921;  he  d.  Dec.  9,  1889. 

vii.  Felix  Valle,  b.  at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Oct.  25,  1856; 

m.  Hattie  Gertrude  Ward,  June  11,  1878;  d.  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Feb.  2,  1929. 

8.  Celeste  Augusta  Nettleton 

Daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Juliette  Elizabeth  (Pratte)  Nettle- 
ton,  b.  at  Fredericktown,  Mo.,  Nov.  6,  1842;  d.  at  Du  Quoin, 
Dec.  20,  1930.  She  married  at  Du  Quoin,  May  29,  1862, 
George  Willard  Wall. 

There  were  eight  children.  See  Wall  line. 

8.  Emily  Persis  Nettleton 

Daughter  of  Gilbert  and  Juliette  Elizabeth  (Pratte)  Nettle¬ 
ton,  b.  at  Iron  Mountain,  Mo.,  Sep.  20,  1851.  She  married 
at  Du  Quoin,  Nov.  22,  1882,  Captain  Daniel  Robinson,  USA, 

There  were  two  children :  Marguerite  and  Celeste,  both 
unmarried. 

8.  Bernard  Pratt  Nettleton 

Son  of  Gilbert  and  Juliette  Elizabeth  (Pratte)  Nettleton, 
b.  at  Farmington,  Mo.,  Oct.  12,  1854;  d.  Dec.  9,  1889.  He 
married  at  Du  Quoin,  Aug.  19,  1875,  Ida  May  Siekman. 

There  were  three  children : 

i.  Cora  Odile  Nettleton,  b.  May  13,  1877;  m.  Thomas 
Herbert  Mathias,  Sep.  28,  1903.  Present  address: 
2371  N.  Tanoble  Dr.,  Altadena,  Calif.  She  has  two 
children : 

a.  David  Bernard,  b.  Sep.  5,  1904 ;  m.  Ida  Both- 
well.  He  has  two  children ;  Mary,  who 
graduated  Wellesley,  June,  1959;  Daisy. 
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b.  Emily  Celeste,  b.  June  30,  1907;  m.  Warren 
Putnam  Livingston  (divorced,  1956)  and  m. 
William  K.  Beard,  1957.  She  has  one  child: 
Thomas  Mathias  Livingston. 

ii.  Lillian  Pearl,  b.  Dec.  27,  1879;  m.  John  Hastings 

Merrell  (b.  Dec.  23,  1875;  d.  Jan.  4,  1958), 
Oct.  28,  1903,  Chicago.  She  has  one  child: 
Merrell,  b.  Oct.  23,  1944. 

a.  Honor  Merrell,  b.  Feb.  25,  1906 ;  m.  Gordon 
Loud  (b.  Nov.  5,  1900),  Nov.  5,  1938.  She 
has  two  children:  Annabelle,  b.  Nov.  4, 
1942,  now  attending  Madeira  School,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  and  will  go  to  Wellesley;  John 
Merrell,  b.  Oct.  23,  1944. 

iii.  Emily  Leota,  b.  Mar.  21,  1883;  m.  Morton  Holt  Eddy, 

Jan.  2,  1909.  She  has  one  child: 

a.  Pratt  Nettleton  Eddy  (adopted),  b.  Oct.  12, 
1920. 

8.  Felix  Valle  Nettleton 

Son  of  Gilbert  and  Juliette  Elizabeth  (Pratte)  Nettleton,  b. 
at  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Oct.  25,  1856 ;  d.  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
Feb.  2,  1929,  and  buried  there.  He  married  Hattie  Gertrude 
Ward,  daughter  of  John  Branch  and  Margery  (Hutchinson) 
Ward,  June  11,  1878.  She  d.  at  Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  Jan.  9, 
1949,  and  was  buried  at  Inglewood,  Calif. 

There  were  five  children : 

i.  Eva  Celeste,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Apr.  1,  1879;  m.  Milo 
Stuart  Moore,  of  Youngstowm,  Ohio,  Sep.  20,  1905; 
d.  at  Los  Angeles,  Apr.  25,  1949.  She  had  three 
children : 

a.  Bernard  Nettleton  Moore,  b.  at  St.  Louis,  June 
23,  1906;  m.  and  has  one  child,  David  (b. 
Dec.  16,  1935). 
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b.  Gilbert  Stuart  Moore,  b.  at  Los  Angeles,  Sep. 

27,  1910;  m.  Josephine  Valgerda  Mona  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  of  Nevada,  Mo.,  Nov.  3,  1934.  He 
has  three  children :  Valgerda  Celeste,  b.  Mar. 
27,  1937;  John  Stuart,  b.  Nov.  21,  1944; 
Frances  Carroll,  b.  July  18,  1952. 

c.  Mary  Dorothea  Moore,  b.  at  Los  Angeles,  Jan. 

23,  1909;  unmarried. 

ii.  Mabel  Gertrude,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  July  14,  1880;  un¬ 
married,  residing  at  La  Jolla,  Calif. 

iii.  John  Gilbert,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Feb.  24,  1885;  m.  Mary 

Arvilla  Barhyte,  of  Chicago,  Nov.  8,  1911.  He  has 
one  child : 

a.  John  Gilbert,  Jr.,  m.  Beverley  Frances  Ma¬ 
honey,  of  Green  River,  Wyo.,  Aug.  7,  1944. 
He  has  two  children:  Deborah,  b.  Feb.  1, 
1948;  Michelle,  b.  July  23,  1953. 

John  Gilbert,  Sr.,  writes  of  his  background  as  follows: 
“I  went  to  Washington  in  1905  as  private  secretary  to  the  late 
Congressman  Madden  of  Chicago,  having  worked  for  him  in 
Chicago  since  1903.  I  was  with  him  until  his  death  25  years 
later  and  in  the  meantime  had  become  associated  in  some  of 
his  business  enterprises.  After  his  death  I  was  offered  a 
position  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  remained  for 
25  years  when  I  reached  their  compulsory  retirement  age. 
My  work  with  them  was  along  the  line  of  public  relations, 
in  addition  to  being  the  personal  representative  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  railroad.  I  was  assigned  to  Washington  the 
entire  26  years,  and  subsequently  went  to  California.” 

iv.  Felix  Bernard,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Apr.  11,  1886;  d. 

Oct.  2,  1886. 

v.  Charles  Eugene  Valle,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Feb.  10,  1892; 

m.  Ruth  Frances  Buchanan,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mar. 
25,  1916.  He  has  one  child: 

a.  Elizabeth  Anne,  b.  July  28,  1922;  m.  Theodore 
S.  Cope,  of  Pasadena,  Oct.  21,  1944.  She 
has  one  child:  Katherine  Ann,  b.  Mar.  10, 
1947. 
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H.  RELATED  BRANCHES 


Kelsey 


1.  William  Kelsey,  b.  at  Kenilworth,  England;  m.  Bethia 
Hopkins. 

2.  Daniel  Kelsey,  b.  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  1650;  m.  Mary 
Stevens,  1671;  d.  June  5,  1727. 

3.  William  Kelsey,  b.  at  Kenilworth,  Mar.  31,  1673;  m. 
Elizabeth  Shethar,  Aug.  26,  1697 ;  d.  1718. 

4.  Deborah  Kelsey,  b.  Jan.  2,  1711;  m.  Jeremiah  Nettleton, 
July  20,  1738,  at  Saybrook;  d.  1778. 


Buell 


1.  William  Buell,  b.  in  England;  d.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  1610. 

2.  Samuel  Buell,  b.  Sep.  2,  1641 ;  m.  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Edward  Griswold,  Nov.  13,  1662;  d.  July  11,  1720. 

3.  Samuel  Buell,  b.  at  Windsor,  July  20,  1663;  m.  Judith, 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Meigs)  Stevens,  1686;  d. 
Nov.  2,  1732. 

4.  Daniel  Buell,  b.  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  June  19,  1698;  m. 
Elizabeth  Post,  Sep.  24,  1720;  d.  at  Kenilworth,  Conn.,  May 
9,  1782. 

5.  Freelove  Buell,  b.  Oct.  28,  1738;  m.  Jeremiah  Nettleton, 
Nov.  19,  1761 ;  d.  at  Newport,  N.  H.,  July  26,  1825. 
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Dow 

1.  Thomas  Dow,  b.  in  England,  1615;  came  to  America  in 
1640;  d.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  May  31,  1654. 

2.  Stephen  Dow,  b.  Mar.  29,  1642;  m.  Anne  Stacy,  Sep.  16, 
1663;  d.  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  July  3,  1717. 

3.  Stephen  Dow,  b.  Sep.  10,  1676;  m.  Mary,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Joanna  (Corliss)  Hutchins,  Dec.  14,  1697. 

4.  Nathaniel  Dow,  b.  Aug.  11,  1699;  m.  Mary,  daughter  of 
Israel  and  Sarah  (Gutterson)  Hendricks,  Oct.  4,  1726. 

5.  Jeremiah  Dow,  b.  Mar.  4,  1737;  m.  Lydia  Kimball,  May  1, 
1766,  at  Bradford,  N.  H. ;  d.  Sep.  10,  1826. 

There  were  nine  children. 

6.  Elizabeth  Dow,  b.  Feb.  11,  1778;  m.  Joel  Nettleton,  Mar. 
5,  1805;  d.  1850. 


Kimball 

1.  Richard  Kimball 

Born  in  England  in  1595  and  came  with  his  family  in  the  ship 
Elizabeth ,  which  sailed  from  Ipswich,  England,  in  April, 
1634 ;  d.  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  June  22,  1675.  He  married  Ursula 
Scott.  She  was  b.  at  Rattlesden,  England,  Feb.  14,  1597,  and 
d.  Mar.  1,  1676. 

He  lived  first  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  but  in  May  1635  was  made 
a  freeman  in  Watertown.  In  1637  returned  to  Ipswich  on 
invitation  of  the  people  who  granted  him  a  house  lot  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  of  that  year.  In  1664  he  owned  a  share  in  Plumb 
Island. 

Where  they  lived  in  East  Anglia  is  beautiful  country.  I 
have  tramped  all  over  it.  How  brave  they  were  to  leave  this 
country  to  go  to  the  then  unknown  land  of  America. 


Gilbert  Nettleton,  His  Wife  Juliette  Elizabeth  Pratte, 

and  Their  Son,  Valle 


Celeste  Nettleton  Wall 


George  Willard  Wall’s  Maternal  Grandparents, 
Ezra  Adams  and  Abigail  Hurlbut  Adams 


Home  of  the  Maria  Hannah  Adams  Family  at  North  Canton,  Conn. 


The  Old  Coggeshall-Wall  Farm  at  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I.,  with 

Jane  Ross  and  Her  Two  Sons 
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2.  Benjamin  Kimball,  b.  1637;  m.  Mercy,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Anne  Hazeltine,  Apr.  16,  1661;  d.  June  11,  1695. 

3.  Jonathan  Kimball,  b.  Nov.  26,  1673;  m.  Lydia,  daughter 
of  John  and  Sarah  Day,  July  15,  1696;  d.  Sep.  30,  1749. 

4.  Isaac  Kimball,  b.  July  2,  1704;  m.  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Aquilla  and  Anne  Jewett,  May  17,  1733;  d.  Sept.  20,  1766. 

5.  Lydia  Kimball,  b.  Jan.  31,  1742;  m.  Captain  Jeremiah 
Dow,  May  1,  1766;  d.  at  Salem,  Mar.  12,  1826. 


Hazeltine 


1.  Robert  Hazeltine 

Born  in  England;  d.  Aug.  27,  1674.  He  married  at  Rowley, 
Mass.,  Oct.  23,  1639,  Anne,  who  d.  July  26,  1684. 

With  John  Hazeltine  and  William  Wilds,  he  cleared  the 
land  and  erected  dwellings  in  the  Merrimac  region,  1649-50, 
in  what  is  now  Bradford.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  people 
of  the  settlement,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  selectmen.  He 
owned  and  operated  the  first  ferry  across  the  Merrimac,  from 
Bradford  to  Haverhill,  by  order  of  the  Court  in  1655. 

2.  Mercy  Hazeltine 

Born  Aug.  16,  1642;  m.  Benjamin  Kimball,  who  d.  July  11, 
1695;  d.  Jan.  5,  1707  or  1708. 

Their  gravestones  are  in  the  cemetery  at  Bradford. 
Mercy’s  will  was  made  May  14,  1706,  and  proved  Feb.  2, 
1707-08.  The  estate  amounted  to  £1060  7s.  Among  the  assets 
was  a  one-fourth  interest  in  a  sawmill  at  Haverhill,  near  the 
Amesbury  line.  This  interest  was  handed  down  for  several 
generations.  (Kimball  Gen.,  p.  44.) 
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Scott 

1.  Henry  Scott 

Born  in  Rattlesden,  Suffolk  County,  England;  d.  Dec.  4,  1624. 
He  married  Martha  Whatlock,  of  Rattlesden.  She  came  to 
America  as  a  widow  with  Richard  and  Ursula  (Scott) 
Kimball. 

The  Scott  ancestry  goes  back  to  David  I,  King  of  Scotland 
in  1124,  who  married  Maude,  as  follows: 

Henry,  Crown  Prince  of  Scotland,  married  Adeline,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  de  Warren  and  granddaughter  of  William  the 
Conqueror  and  Matilda  of  Flanders. 

David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  married  Maude;  died  1219. 
Margaret  le  Scot  married  Alan  MacDougal,  constable  of 
Scotland. 

Devorgilda,  died  1288,  married  John  Baliol,  who  founded 
Baliol  College  at  Oxford. 

Sir  William  Baliol  le  Scott  died  1312. 

John  le  Scott. 

Sir  William  le  Scott,  marshal  of  England,  died  1350. 
Michael  Scott,  who  married  Emma. 

William  Scott  of  Brabourne  married  Matilda. 

John  Scott  line  of  Henry  4th,  Lieut,  of  Dover  Castle. 
William  Scott  of  Scots  Hall,  who  married  Isabella. 

Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotts  Hall  married  Agnes  Beaufitz. 

Sir  William  Scott  of  Scotts  Hall. 

Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotts  Hall,  who  married  Anne  Pympe. 
Sir  Reginald  Scott  of  Scotts  Hall.  1538-1599. 

Sir  Thomas  Scott  of  Scotts  Hall,  who  married  Elizabeth 
Baker. 

Sir  William  Scott,  who  married  Lady  Mary,  daughter  of 
Charles  Howard,  Earl  of  Nottingham. 


Chapter  III 

Works  by  and  about  George  Willard  Wall 

ARTICLE  ON  JUDGE  GEORGE  W.  WALL 

The  following  tribute  to  George  W.  Wall,  one  of  the  judges 
in  this  circuit,  is  from  the  Edivardsville  Intelligencer,  a  trib¬ 
ute  that  is  most  deserving  and  in  which  the  Journal  most 
heartily  concurs,  for  we  have  long  regarded  Judge  Wall  as 
the  peer  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and  jurists  in  the  state,  and 
had  hoped  and  yet  hope  to  see  him  on  the  supreme  bench  of 
our  state.  The  Intelligencer  says: 

“The  present  is  probably  the  last  term  Judge  George  W. 
Wall  will  preside  in  the  circuit  court  of  Madison  county. 
When  he  closes  his  work  here  he  will  hold  a  few  weeks  in 
the  appellate  court  at  Springfield  and  a  few  weeks  later  his 
term  of  office  will  end.  He  has  decided  not  to  be  a  candidate 
for  re-election  and  there  are  no  conditions  at  present  that 
would  induce  him  to  reconsider  this  decision.  The  work,  he 
frankly  admits,  has  been  agreeable  to  him;  he  prefers  it,  in 
fact,  to  the  practice,  though  he  has  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  practice  is  more  profitable.  Judge  Wall’s  legal  services 
have  been  in  demand  by  large  interests  for  a  number  of  years. 
It  is  no  secret  that  opportunities  have  been  offered  him  that 
would  have  made  his  retirement  from  the  bench  greatly  to 
his  advantage  from  a  pecuniary  point.  Six  and  twelve  years 
ago  and  probably  repeatedly  in  the  time  intervening  between 
the  close  of  terms  he  has  seen  proper  to  decline  to  consider 
tempting  offers  and  to  retain  his  relation  to  the  people  of  this 
circuit.  It  may  be  that  the  peculiar  conditions  politically 
have  influenced  his  conclusion  this  time,  and  it  is,  perhaps  not 
to  the  credit  of  our  institutions'  that  political  considerations 
should  weigh  so  heavily  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  so  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  for  a  public  trust  as  Judge  Wall  is  for  a  judicial 
position,  but  there  is  no  consolation  in  the  reflection. 

“Judge  Wall  began  his  public  career  when  a  very  young 
man.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
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1862,  the  youngest  member  of  that  body.  He  was  again  a 
member  of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1870.  Twenty 
years  ago  he  was  elected  circuit  judge.  He  was  elected  in- 
1877  and  again  in  1885  and  1891.  He  was  assigned  by  the 
supreme  court  to  the  appellate  bench  and  has  served  the 
major  part  of  the  time  in  that  capacity,  holding  courts  in 
counties  of  his  circuit  at  such  periods  as  his  services  were 
not  necessary  in  the  higher  court.  The  bench  has  gained  in 
dignity  with  the  passing  years  by  his  association  with  it. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state  Judge  Wall 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest,  clearest  and  most  conscien¬ 
tious  men.  When  he  retires,  this  circuit  will  lose  a  man  who 
has  been  a  distinct  credit  to  it  since  the  day  he  first  went  on 
the  bench,  and  the  state  will  lose  from  among  its  roster  of 
eminent  judges  one  of  its  brightest  members.” 
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A  PEN  PICTURE  OF  JUDGE  GEORGE  W.  WALL  IN 

THE  EIGHTIES 

by  Percy  Werner  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Moorfield  Storey,  the  eminent  Boston 
lawyer,  in  an  address  to  Yale  students,  gave  the  following 
picture  of  a  judge  in  action,  which  he  said  was  taken  from 
an  address  of  a  Kentucky  Judge  to  a  Bar  Association  of  that 
State : 

“We  have  devised  special  machinery  to  eliminate  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  judge.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  given  in¬ 
creased  rein  to  the  advocate  as  well  as  to  the  shyster,  till  now 
the  judge  must  daily  ‘sit  like  a  knot  on  a  log’  and  listen  to 
speeches  to  the  jury — speeches  that  are  the  disgrace  of  our 
civilization — and  daily  watch  practices  which  he  is  powerless 
to  prevent,  and  which  are  recognized  by  all  the  community 
as  void  of  all  semblance  of  morality.  To  make  matters  worse, 
we  have  made  our  judges — all  of  them — mere  puppets  of 
political  parties,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  or  any  of 
them  to  be  independent  as  I  know  every  one  of  our  judges 
would  wish  to  be.” 

The  writer,  as  a  young  lawyer,  was  engaged  throughout 
the  years  1885-1895,  in  a  number  of  the  circuits  of  Southern 
Illinois,  in  the  defense  of  railroad  cases.  He  tried  a  large 
number  of  these  cases  in  the  Circuit  Courts  presided  over  by 
Judge  George  W.  Wall.  He  quotes  the  above  excerpt  from 
the  address  of  the  Kentucky  Judge,  not  because  he  does  not 
recognize  the  weakness  of  our  system  of  procedural  law, 
which  Mr.  Storey  meant  to  illustrate,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  the  strongest  possible  contrast  to  the  picture  of 
Judge  Wall,  as  he  would  draw  it.  The  idea  of  “eliminating” 
the  personality  of  Judge  Wall  from  the  trial  of  a  case  held 
before  him  is,  to  one  who  knew  him  in  the  capacity  of  Judge, 
so  monstrous  as  to  be  almost  comical.  To  the  hundreds  of 
lawyers  who  knew  him,  the  scene  depicted  by  the  Kentucky 
Judge  is  utterly  incompatible  with  their  experiences  in  a  court 
room  presided  over  by  Judge  Wall.  And  yet  the  system  com¬ 
plained  of  was  the  same  in  both  courts,  and  it  is  admittedly 
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a  bad  system,  involving  the  trial  of  cases  before  miscellaneous 
juries  made  up  of  ill-informed  men,  by  lawyers  of  widely 
varying  types  and  learning,  many  of  whom  from  a  false  sense 
of  duty  to  a  client,  struggle  to  prevent  the  disclosure  of  facts, 
the  establishment  of  which  is  essential  to  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  particular  case,  and  who  are  often  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  decent  deportment  through  their  blind 
zeal  for  their  client  and  their  desire  to  favorably  impress  the 
men  in  the  jury  box.  The  very  element  that  makes  the  scene 
described  impossible  in  a  court  room  presided  over  by  Judge 
Wall  was  precisely  his  personality.  This  was  truly  remark¬ 
able.  A  man  of  small  stature,  every  inch  counted.  With 
ever  unruffled  demeanor  and  with  impressive  dignity,  there 
was  an  impalpable  atmosphere  about  him,  and  emanating 
from  him,  throughout  the  court  room,  which  seemingly  stifled 
disorder  in  its  incipiency.  Whenever  there  was  conduct  which 
tended  to  transcend  strict  propriety  Judge  Wall  would  imme¬ 
diately  check  it  with  a  quiet  and  incisive  word,  never  be¬ 
traying  anger,  always  manifesting  a  rare  understanding  and 
generous  appreciation  of  the  motives  and  passions  which 
actuated  lawyers  in  the  trial  of  cases,  but  withal  a  clear,  keen 
and  determined  sense  of  his  duty.  He  paid  the  closest  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  witnesses  and  to  their  testimony,  often  making 
memoranda.  Nothing  escaped  him.  He  rarely  interfered 
with  the  course  of  the  examination  of  a  witness,  but  his  rul¬ 
ings  were  so  quick,  short,  decisive  and  just  that  lawyers  were 
seldom  tempted  to  combat  or  to  endeavor  to  circumvent  a 
ruling  after  it  was  made.  Indeed,  the  practitioner’s  respect 
for  the  Judge  was  so  high,  that  no  cavilling  or  disingenuity 
could  be  indulged  in  without  a  disastrous  sense  of  loss  of 
self-respect. 

We  realize  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice  in  any  at¬ 
tempted  portrayal  of  Judge  Wall  in  action  as  a  trial  judge. 
The  writer  in  the  course  of  over  forty  years  has  had  active 
practice  in  the  trial  of  cases  in  many  nisi  prius  courts.  With¬ 
out  hesitation,  he  pictures  Judge  Wall  as  the  ideal  trial  judge. 
He  was  the  embodiment  of  worthiness  in  office,  of  dignity, 
calmness,  straightforwardness,  independence  and  courtesy. 
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His  learning,  his  quickness  of  perception,  his  fairness  were 
evident  to  all.  The  universal  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
members  of  the  Bar,  as  well  as  by  court  officers  and  juries 
and  litigants  was  the  result  of  no  conscious  effort  on  his  part 
to  secure  it.  It  was  commanded  by  his  rare  personality. 
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JUDICIAL  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

DISPUTES 

by  George  Willard  Wall 

(An  Address  before  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Association, 

June  22,  1911) 

Civilized  men  long  since  abandoned  trial  by  battle  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes  between  individuals. 

It  was  a  primitive  and  barbarous  idea  resting  on  the  delu¬ 
sion  that  justice  would  enable  the  right  man  to  win  regard¬ 
less  of  all  physical  advantages  possessed  by  his  adversary. 
Merely  a  resort  to  force,  it  ignored  all  questions  of  right  and 
wrong. 

Society  early  found  that  its  chief  business  was  to  preserve 
order  which  necessarily  included  the  adjustment  of  contro¬ 
versies  arising  between  its  members. 

In  the  beginning  it  was  apparent  that  order  was  impossible 
if  such  adjustments  were  left  to  the  parties  in  dispute.  On 
the  most  evident  grounds  of  reason  and  propriety  it  was  clear 
that  no  man  should  be  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment  in  his  own 
case  or  to  enforce  his  own  demands.  So  every  man  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  take  the  law  into  his  hands  and  was  required  to 
submit  his  grievance  to  a  tribunal  provided  by  the  State, 
which  should  be  capable  and  impartial  and  whose  judgment 
should  be  conclusive  of  the  rights  of  the  parties. 

This  feature  of  society  is  fundamental.  No  state  can  exist 
without  it.  It  is  an  axiom  that  wherever  there  is  society 
there  is  law.  Ubi  societatis  ubi  jus.  Remove  this  pillar  and 
the  whole  fabric  must  fall. 

There  can  be  no  system  of  social  order  without  it. 

This  is  so  in  all  communities  where  the  idea  of  Government 
prevails:  and  while  details  differ  and  though  the  rules  and 
principles  upon  which  rights  depend  are  not  the  same  in  all 
yet  the  central,  basic  thought  is  that  Society  must  assume  the 
settlement  of  all  disputes  arising  within  its  borders  and  that 
this  is  an  exclusive  attribute  and  function  of  Sovereignty 
which  no  individual  may  presume  to  exercise  on  his  own 
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account.  Hence  if  any  man  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  his  followers  seeks  to  enforce  what  he  considers,  even 
with  reason,  his  rights  against  another  he  falls  under  the 
ban  of  the  law  and  may  be  held  civilly  and  even  criminally 
for  his  unlawful  act.  All  this  is  too  familiar  and  common¬ 
place  to  be  stated  except  as  a  preface  to  what  follows.  The 
principle  is  applicable  only  as  against  the  individual  citizen. 
The  state  claims  for  itself  a  different  rule.  In  its  dealings 
with  other  states  it  admits  no  superior  authority  to  which 
all  must  bow.  If  it  chooses  and  if  it  can,  it  may  by  force 
compel  acquiescence  in  any  demand  it  cares  to  make.  It  may 
invade  the  territory  of  another  power,  may  seize  or  destroy 
property,  may  capture  and  kill  ad  libitum,  and  is  responsible 
to  no  authority  whatever.  Its  only  limitation  is  its  might. 
It  may  disregard  all  rights,  all  treaties,  all  rules  and  all 
precedents  and  if  it  is  overcome  in  the  contest  it  can  appeal 
nowhere  for  relief  against  the  loss  and  humiliation  it  may 
sustain,  nor  is  it  liable  to  its  citizens  for  the  injuries  they 
may  suffer  by  reason  of  its  defeat. 

This  is  war.  The  individual  citizen  who  is  compelled  to 
submit  his  disputes  to  the  courts  of  his  country  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  bear  his  share  of  the  cost  of  a  war  prosecuted  by 
the  State  either  for  invasion  or  defense,  and,  more,  may  be 
required  to  render  his  personal  service  and  yield  his  blood 
and  his  life  on  the  field  of  battle.  Why  this  anomaly? 

Because  there  is  no  Society  of  Nations:  because  nations 
recognize  no  authority,  acknowledge  no  tribunal  to  whose 
judgment  their  controversies  must  or  may  be  submitted  for 
adjustment.  In  this  respect  nations  as  such  occupy  the  same 
position  that  individuals  occupy  where  no  society  has  been 
organized.  True,  nations  have  at  various  periods  in  history 
recognized  in  a  way  more  or  less  imperfect,  certain  rules  of 
conduct  in  their  dealings  with  each  other,  whether  at  peace 
or  at  war,  but  this  is  merely  the  effect  of  moral  evolution 
always  going  on,  tending  to  promote  humanity,  justice. 

We  shudder  at  human  suffering.  If  one  man  sheds  the 
blood  of  another  we  are  shocked.  We  deprecate  all  manner 
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of  personal  violence.  We  hesitate  to  impose  suffering  as 
punishment  for  crime,  however  brutal  it  may  be.  If  a  great 
disaster  occurs  on  land  or  sea,  in  the  mines,  in  theaters  or 
anywhere,  if  an  epidemic  of  disease  carries  off  many  lives,  all 
our  sympathy  is  aroused  and  we  are  filled  with  horror  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  our  fellow  creatures  are  cut  down.  We 
build  hospitals,  we  seek  to  prevent  pestilence  and  famine,  and 
in  every  way  to  guard  and  protect  human  life.  We  care  for 
the  insane  and  the  unfortunate  at  public  expense.  We  even 
have  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  We 
prohibit  prize  fights  and  cock  fights  and  the  like  because  they 
are  brutal  and  demoralizing. 

Yet  we  organize  immense  armies  drawn  from  the  body  of 
citizens  and  equip  them  with  all  manner  of  death  dealing 
weapons.  We  send  them  to  the  field  where  they  meet  other 
armies  equipped  with  like  means  of  destruction.  Thousands 
are  killed  and  other  thousands  are  horribly  wounded  and 
maimed.  We  read  and  hear  of  all  this  without  an  apparent 
pang  and  if  our  army  has  won  we  are  thrilled  and  rejoiced 
by  the  victory  regardless  of  its  fearful  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure.  The  awful  casualty  known  as  the  destruction  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  been  a  theme  of  horror  for 
1800  years,  paralleled  only  by  the  similar  instance  of  St. 
Pierre  on  the  Island  of  Martinique  a  few  years  ago.  Yet  in 
many  battles  of  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  times  the  toll 
of  death  has  been  larger  than  in  either  of  these  great  calami¬ 
ties.  It  is  said  that  Napoleon  took  with  him  600,000  men  on 
his  invasion  of  Russia  and  that  barely  20,000  returned  with 
him  to  France. 

When  we  hear  of  the  unspeakable  brutalities,  the  wholesale 
slaughter,  the  merciless  bloodshed  of  battle,  our  instinctive 
horror  at  the  loss  of  human  life  or  any  form  of  suffering 
seems  to  be  in  abeyance.  Why?  Oh,  it  is  war,  and  we  are 
not  so  impressed  by  these  as  we  are  by  the  lesser  and  fewer 
casualties  from  accident  or  epidemic,  though  the  latter  are 
unexpected  and  in  a  way  unpreventable  while  the  former  are 
the  sure  consequences  of  premeditated  action. 
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“One  to  destroy  is  murder  by  the  law, 

And  gibbets  keep  the  lifted  hand  in  awe; 

To  murder  thousands  take  a  specious  name, 

War’s  glorious  art,  and  gives  immortal  fame.” 

For  centuries  the  chief  occupation  of  mankind  was  war¬ 
fare.  That  seemed  to  be  the  normal  condition  everywhere, 
so  that  History  is  mainly  made  up  of  the  sieges,  battles  and 
strategies  of  war.  The  literature  of  the  world  is  largely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  pomp  and  glory  of  war.  So  that  when  it  is 
said  sometimes  that  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war  the  statement  seems  more  poetic  than  truthful, 
more  fanciful  than  real. 

While  the  tendency  of  modern  times  has  been  toward  peace 
yet  the  scourge  of  war  persists.  Gen.  Kuropatkin  in  his  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  recently  published,  says  that 
in  the  course  of  the  past  two  centuries  Russia  has  had  peace 
72  years  and  war  128  years,  and  that  exclusive  of  civil  con¬ 
flicts  she  has  waged  22  aggressive  wars  lasting  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  101  years,  with  four  defensive  wars  lasting  four  and  a 
half  years.  The  Napoleonic  wars  exhausted  Europe  and  for 
35  years  there  was  peace  ex  necessitate,  but  beginning  with 
the  Crimean  War,  60  years  ago,  there  were  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
the  French  campaign  in  Italy,  the  Austrian-Prussian,  the 
Franco-German,  the  Russo-Turkish,  the  China-Japanese,  the 
South-African,  the  Russo-Japanese  wars,  and  within  a  period 
beginning  sixty-five  years  ago  we  have  had  in  America  the 
war  with  Mexico,  the  Civil  War,  the  war  with  Spain,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  numerous  wars  in  Central  and  South  America 
and  in  Mexico,  regions  where  it  would  seem  the  normal  con¬ 
dition  is  revolution. 

For  hundreds  of  years  there  has  been  an  effort  more  or  less 
persistent  to  formulate  and  establish  international  law  with 
reference  to  commerce  in  time  of  peace  and  also  regarding 
the  conduct  of  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  time  of  war,  and 
there  has  grown  up  a  body  of  rules  and  customs  recognized 
generally  by  which  in  a  general  way  nations  govern  them¬ 
selves  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.  Of  course  the 
obligations  thus  imposed  are  imperfect,  because  there  is  no 
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tribunal  as  yet  whose  voice  is  potent  to  state  and  apply  the 
law  in  case  of  disagreement,  or  to  enforce  it.  It  has  often 
been  suggested  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  interna¬ 
tional  law,  practically  speaking  so  far  as  nations  are  con¬ 
cerned,  since  law  requires  not  only  a  court  of  its  pronounce¬ 
ment,  but  also  a  force  back  of  the  court  which  if  need  be  will 
compel  obedience.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  some 
rules  so  well  recognized  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  ignore 
them.  Public  opinion  is  all  powerful  here  as  it  is  in  private 
matters.  For  instance:  The  Trent  affair  during  our  Civil 
War,  in  which  our  government  surrendered  to  England  the 
Confederate  Commissioners  Mason  and  Slidell,  who  had  been 
unlawfully  taken  from  a  British  vessel.  The  necessities  of 
commerce  lead  to  various  treaties  which  may  become  prece¬ 
dents  and  which  tend  to  establish  customs  to  be  followed  later 
where  there  are  no  treaty  stipulations. 

The  more  thoroughly  the  affairs  of  nations  are  intercom- 
mingled  by  trade  the  more  disastrous  and  unpopular  are 
armed  conflicts  between  such  nations. 

The  growth  of  a  country  in  manufactures  and  trade  makes 
that  country  more  and  more  interested  in  the  peace  of  all 
nations  with  which  she  trades,  and  in  recent  times  wonder¬ 
ful  changes  have  come  to  many  nations  in  commercial  affairs. 

For  example,  Italy,  which  has  had  a  national  history  for 
scarcely  50  years,  has  within  the  past  30  years  become  a  great 
exporter  of  cotton  fabrics  made  in  her  own  mills  largely  from 
American  cotton,  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  year  1909-10 
she  sent  over  50  millions  worth  of  goods  to  the  United  States, 
a  like  amount  to  Switzerland,  35  millions  to  Great  Britain, 
60  millions  to  Germany,  40  millions  to  France  and  30  millions 
worth  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States.  How  serious 
to  Italy  as  well  as  to  Europe  generally  would  be  a  state  of 
war  paralyzing  those  industries  and  suspending  those  exports. 

The  great  increase  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  new  Italy 
is  characteristic  more  or  less  of  all  nations  of  the  present  day. 
Men  are  directing  their  brains  and  energies  more  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  less  to  the  arts  of  war.  By  virtue  of  treaties 
binding  upon  their  more  powerful  neighbors  certain  countries 
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enjoy  what  is  known  as  guaranteed  neutrality;  that  is,  they 
are  exempt  from  invasion  upon  condition  that  they  take  no 
part  in  conflicts  arising  among  the  treaty  powers,  e.  g.,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Belgium,  Norway,  Luxemburg  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

By  common  consent  and  practice  many  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  especially  affecting  non-combatants  and  conquered  dis¬ 
tricts,  have  been  mitigated  and  as  compared  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  ancient  or  medieval  times  the  methods  of  modern 
warfare  are  far  less  brutal  and  inhuman. 

The  weapons  of  war  have  become  immensely  more  destruc¬ 
tive  and  doubtless  this  has  a  deterrent  effect  as  has  also  the 
vastly  increased  costs.  The  new  war  ships  New  York  and 
Texas  are  each  to  be  equipped  with  14  guns  53  feet  long, 
weighing  63  tons  each,  carrying  a  1400-pound  projectile 
twelve  miles  with  such  force  as  to  pierce  any  armor  yet 
devised.  These  guns  with  their  mountings  will  cost  $125,000 
each,  and  the  powder  and  shell  of  each  shot  fired  will  cost 
$700. 

Today  the  world  is  asking  itself  why  War  should  not  be 
abandoned  and  why  the  burdens  of  continuous  armament 
should  not  be  dropped.  In  all  ages  humane  and  intelligent 
men  have  sought  to  abolish  war,  or  failing  in  that,  to  make  it 
more  infrequent  and  less  atrocious,  and  at  various  times  and 
in  various  countries  there  have  been  concerted  movements 
looking  to  international  peace,  generally  making  but  little 
impression,  apparently;  but  the  seed  thus  sown  has  taken 
root  more  or  less  wherever  it  has  been  cast.  Peace  Societies 
were  founded  in  England  and  America  and  later  in  various 
countries  of  Europe,  and  though  at  first  their  suggestions 
met  only  indifference  or  pitying  sneers,  yet  the  cause  now 
enlists  the  hearty  support  of  many  of  the  wisest  and  best  and 
most  inffuential  men  in  all  civilized  countries. 

The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  wonderful  development 
of  Arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  force  in  adjusting  inter¬ 
national  controversies.  Time  will  not  permit  a  reference  to 
the  various  movements  and  conferences  called  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  mitigating  and  minimizing  the  conceded  enormities 
of  war  and  looking  to  the  spread  of  peace.  Some  of  these 
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were  called  by  rulers  and  governments  of  Europe,  but  more 
grew  out  of  the  determined  action  of  private  individuals. 
Public  opinion  constantly  pushed  the  subject  to  the  front  and 
constantly  found  expression  in  unofficial  conferences. 

In  1873  an  Institute  of  International  Law  was  established 
at  Brussels  by  men  deeply  versed  in  the  subject,  the  purpose 
being  to  consider  the  great  problems  arising  from  the  inter¬ 
course  of  nations  and  to  codify  the  rules  which  had  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  been  announced  and  recognized ;  the 
ultimate  aim  being  to  substitute  reason  for  force  in  settling 
international  disputes.  The  annual  meetings  of  the  Institute 
and  the  publication  of  its  proceedings  doubtless  exercised  a 
most  efficient  influence  in  the  desired  direction.  The  views 
put  forward  by  all  these  movements  together  perhaps  with 
the  general  desire  and  indeed  necessity  of  many  powers  to 
reduce  the  grievous  expense  of  maintaining  armies  and  navies 
in  time  of  peace  as  a  means  of  preparedness  for  war  led  to 
the  calling  of  the  First  International  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  which  met  on  May  18th,  1899.  It  was  attended  by 
accredited  representatives  of  twenty-six  nations,  including 
all  the  great  powers.  Its  work  resulted  in  three  conventions. 

The  first  was  a  declaration  favoring  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  international  controversies,  establishing,  (a)  that  nations 
might  tender  their  good  offices  and  mediation  without  being 
deemed  guilty  of  an  unfriendly  act  by  any  of  the  contending 
parties:  the  President  of  the  United  States  tendered  the  good 
offices  of  this  country  to  Russia  and  Japan,  leading  to  the 
termination  of  the  war  then  raging  between  those  powers; 
(b)  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  an  international 
difficulty  so  that  there  might  be  a  finding  as  to  such  facts  by 
a  commission  composed  of  neutrals  as  well  as  nationals  ;  such 
a  commission  effectively  prevented  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  Russia  over  the  Dogger  Bank  affair;  (c)  a  court  of  arbi¬ 
tration  providing  that  each  nation  select  and  appoint  four 
persons  of  high  standing  and  versed  in  international  law,  and 
from  this  list  each  party  should  select  one  or  more,  with  an 
umpire  to  be  chosen  by  the  judges  so  selected  or  by  the 
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parties;  and  an  elaborate  code  of  procedure  in  cases  of  such 
arbitration  was  provided. 

Several  nations  have  availed  of  the  latter  provision  have 
submitted  their  controversies  and  have  accepted  the  results 
in  important  cases,  thus  making  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
matters  which  unadjusted  probably  would  have  led  to  the  old 
resort  to  war.  This  provision  is  however  subject  to  the  ob¬ 
jection  always  to  be  urged  in  cases  of  pure  arbitration,  viz., 
that  the  arbitrators  being  selected  by  the  parties  are  not  in 
the  position  of  permanent  judges  acting  under  a  sense  of 
judicial  responsibility  and  may  be  suspected  of  bias  or  partial¬ 
ity,  their  award  presumably  a  compromise  to  some  extent, 
and  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  or  as  settling  a  principle 
of  law  applicable  to  other  like  cases. 

It  is  only  an  arbitration,  and  cannot  occur  without  the 
assent  of  the  parties.  The  body  of  judges  is  not  a  fixed  tri¬ 
bunal  to  which  any  party  may  resort  and  to  which  any  party 
may  be  summoned,  his  consent  to  the  proceding  being  un¬ 
necessary  to  give  jurisdiction. 

The  second  convention  adapted  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
1864  (called  the  Red  Cross  Convention  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  sick  and  wounded  on  the  battlefield)  to  maritime 
warfare. 

The  third  convention  codified  the  laws  and  customs  of  land 
warfare. 

This  peace  conference  was  of  immense  value  from  the 
standpoint  of  international  progress  and  worldwide  human¬ 
ity  and  the  discussions  following  led  to  the  Second  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  The  Hague,  beginning  June  15,  1907,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  four  months.  It  was  attended  by  the  representatives 
of  forty-four  nations.  It  revised  and  improved  the  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  first  conference  and  added  ten  others ;  restricting 
the  use  of  force  for  the  recovery  of  contract  debts,  relating  to 
the  opening  of  hostilities  of  which  there  must  be  notice,  pro¬ 
tection  of  belligerents  from  surprise  or  bad  faith,  safeguard¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  neutrals  and  regulating  their  duties,  con¬ 
cerning  enemy  merchant  vessels  in  enemy  ports  or  upon  the 
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high  seas  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  regulating  submarine 
automatic  mines,  forbidding  the  bombardment  by  naval  forces 
of  undefended  harbors,  villages,  towns  or  buildings,  restrict¬ 
ing  the  right  of  capture  in  maritime  war,  and  forbidding  the 
launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons. 

The  twelfth  convention  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
an  International  Court  of  Prize,  subject  to  the  ratification  of 
the  powers.  Manifestly  it  is  objectionable  that  belligerents 
should  adjudge  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  capture  of  neutral 
property.  This  is  to  be  a  permanent  court  to  which  appeals 
may  be  taken  from  the  highest  court  of  the  captor’s  country, 
and  being  thus  seized  of  the  law  and  the  facts  may  pronounce 
a  decision  final  and  binding  upon  the  parties  litigant. 

The  conference  also  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
“Court  of  Arbitral  Justice”  and  putting  it  into  effect  as  soon 
as  an  agreement  may  be  reached  as  to  the  choice  of  judges 
and  the  constitution  of  the  court.  It  also  recommended  the 
holding  of  a  third  peace  conference  at  The  Hague,  to  be  held 
approximately  eight  years  later.  At  this  conference  it  was 
found  impossible  to  agree  upon  a  plan  for  the  selection  of 
the  judges  of  the  suggested  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  be¬ 
cause  each  of  the  forty-four  powers  wished  a  member  of  the 
court,  and  manifestly  so  large  a  body  of  judges  would  not  be 
advisable;  but  it  did  provide  for  an  International  Prize  Court, 
and  for  the  mode  by  which  the  judges  should  be  selected, 
viz.,  a  permanent  judge  was  given  to  each  of  eight  leading 
powers — Germany,  United  States  of  America,  Austria-Hun¬ 
gary,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan  and  Russia.  The 
remaining  powers  were  allowed  seven  judges  who  were  to 
rotate,  sitting  one,  two,  three  and  four  years,  according  to 
population  and  commerce. 

In  October,  1909,  Secretary  Knox  issued  an  identical  cir¬ 
cular  to  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Second  Hague  Confer¬ 
ence,  suggesting  that  the  International  Prize  Court,  which 
ordinarily  would  not  sit  in  time  of  peace,  should  be  clothed 
with  the  authority  of  the  proposed  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 
and  sit  permanently. 
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The  replies  received,  as  it  is  understood,  indicate  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  in  addition  to  the  Prize 
Court,  the  judges  to  be  selected  in  the  mode  prescribed  for 
selecting  the  judges  of  the  latter  court.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  authorized  the  announcement  that  there  is  reason 
to  believe  the  Court  will  be  instituted  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Third  Hague  Conference,  but  should  this  expectation  not 
be  realized  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that  the  Conference  will 
provide  for  such  a  Court,  permanent  in  character  and  clothed 
with  authority  to  decide  all  international  controversies.  Noth¬ 
ing  but  a  reactionary  change  of  public  opinion  is  likely  to 
prevent,  and  it  is  now  more  than  possible  that  within  the 
first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century  such  a  court  will  be 
established  and  exercising  its  great  functions:  that  thus  rea¬ 
son  shall  be  substituted  for  force  in  adjusting  the  disputes 
of  nations  as  well  as  individuals  and  that  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  the  world  may  be  dispensed  with  except  so  far 
as  needed  for  mere  police  purposes.  Of  course  it  will  always 
be  necessary  for  every  nation  and  for  constituent  states  to 
maintain  a  reserve  military  force  to  suppress  mobs  and  in¬ 
surrections  and  to  guard  property  of  special  value  or  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  peculiar  exposure,  just  as  it  will  always  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  police  to  preserve  the  peace  in  cities  and  to 
provide  strong  boxes  and  watchmen  to  protect  money  and 
other  valuables. 

The  subject  of  international  cooperation  for  peace,  the 
abolition  of  war  and  the  substitution  of  a  judicial  settle¬ 
ment  of  international  controversies  has  long  held  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  most  philanthropic,  the  most  patriotic  and  the 
most  judicious  minds.  The  record  of  their  efforts  would  fill 
many  volumes,  and  nowhere  have  these  efforts  been  more 
effective  upon  public  opinion  than  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States — the  two  great  English  speaking  countries — 
whose  people  have  never  shown  any  want  of  valor  or  courage 
and  whose  military  standards  have  ever  been  plumed  with  all 
possible  glory.  These  advanced  views  have,  of  course,  met 
opposition,  but  the  growth  of  the  peace  sentiment,  the  actual 
results  accomplished  in  the  adjustment  of  numerous  contro- 
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versies  through  the  mediation  of  arbitration  since  the  first 
Hague  Conference,  and  the  negotiation  of  numerous  treaties 
for  the  adjustment  of  other  possible  disputes  show  what  a 
strong  hold  the  subject  has  taken  upon  public  opinion.  Those 
who  regarded  the  plan  with  doubt  and  disfavor  may  now  see 
that  it  is  practical  and  possible. 

Like  all  movements  based  upon  a  great  principle,  vitally 
involving  the  welfare  of  mankind,  predicated  upon  the  sound¬ 
est  considerations  of  reason,  this  movement  has  constantly 
gathered  force  and  it  will  not  stop  until  the  goal  is  reached. 
Looking  back  over  the  sad  history  of  the  world’s  warfare 
the  wonder  is  that  it  has  been  so  long  delayed.  The  simple 
proposition  that  questions  between  nations  like  those  between 
individuals  should  be  settled  by  reason  and  not  by  force  seems 
axiomatic.  As  in  the  smaller  spheres  of  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  men  cannot  be  permitted  to  disturb  the  common  peace 
by  fighting  over  their  disputes,  so  in  the  larger  domain  of 
national  affairs  the  welfare  of  all  requires  that  there  shall  be 
a  peaceful  adjustment  of  any  controversy  that  may  arise. 

The  cost  of  war  in  blood  and  treasure  is  most  appalling. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  period  covered  by  history  fif¬ 
teen  bilions  of  lives  have  been  destroyed  and  that  forty  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  expended.  In  this  country  since 
the  government  was  established,  four  billions  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  for  pensions,  three-fourths  of  which  since  the 
Civil  War.  Today  the  United  States  is  carrying  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  approximately  380  millions  per  annum — over  one 
million  dollars  daily — on  account  of  pensions  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  army  and  navy,  70  per  cent  of  all  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  going  to  this  end,  in  other  words,  seven  dollars 
out  of  every  ten  derived  from  the  tariff  and  from  the  inter¬ 
nal  revenue  are  expended  on  account  of  pensions  for  wars  now 
over  and  in  preparation  of  possible  wars  to  come.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  army  and  navy  cost  nearly  240  millions  per  annum,  Ger¬ 
many  still  more,  France  a  little  less.  For  these  four  leading 
nations  of  the  world  these  expenses  now  in  time  of  peace  foot 
up  more  than  one  billion  of  dollars  annually.  For  Italy, 
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Austria-Hungary,  Russia  and  Japan  the  annual  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  834  millions.  These  astounding  figures  make  it  im¬ 
perative  that  war  must  cease  and  with  it  the  senseless  and 
prodigal  waste  of  money  for  armaments  in  view  of  war. 
A  remedy  must  be  found. 

The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany 
might  by  treaty  agree  to  submit  all  their  disputes  to  an  inter¬ 
national  tribunal  and  might  compel  all  other  nations  to  do  the 
same.  Better  still  would  be  an  agreement  at  the  next  Hague 
Conference  representing  the  nations  participating  in  the  last, 
establishing  a  permanent  court  to  which  all  disputes  must 
be  submitted. 

Such  a  court  would,  like  the  courts  of  common  law,  soon 
build  up  and  settle  a  body  of  international  law  covering  by  its 
general  principles  all  cases  likely  to  arise. 

The  precedents  so  established  would  guide  the  nations  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other  just  as  the  municipal  law 
settled  in  each  nation  now  guides  its  citizens  in  their  private 
affairs.  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of  this  heretofore 
it  is  now  seen  to  be  feasible  and  practically  attainable. 

The  wonderful  advance  in  the  means  of  transportation  and 
the  transmission  of  intelligence  all  over  the  world  tend  to  new 
and  advanced  ideas  on  the  subject  of  commerce  and  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  peace.  The  battle  of  New  Orleans  was 
fought  on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1815,  though  a  treaty  of 
peace  ending  the  war  had  been  consisting  at  Ghent,  Belgium, 
whose  conclusion  was  unknown  here  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  battle.  What  a  change  has  taken  place  since  then, 
not  only  in  material  conditions  but  in  the  views  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  on  the  subject  under  consideration!  Methods  then 
acceptable  cannot  be  tolerated  now. 

It  has  been  objected  that  there  are  some  questions  affect¬ 
ing  vitally  the  honor  and  material  interests  of  nations  which 
cannot  be  submitted  for  arbitration  or  judgment — which 
means  that  any  question  may  be  so  regarded  and  excepted — 
every  nation  being  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  questions  it  will 
submit. 
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The  private  citizen  has  no  such  privilege.  All  his  rights, 
absolute  and  relative,  his  life,  his  liberty,  his  reputation,  his 
property,  everything,  is  subject  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  law 
and  by  this  in  all  things  he  must  abide.  Wherein  are  the 
honor  and  material  interests  of  the  nation  more  sacred  than 
those  of  the  individual?  This  is  merely  the  plea  of  the  duelist. 
The  “Code,”  so-called,  ignored  the  law  which  denounced  and 
punished  murder,  and  for  an  incredibly  long  time  public  opin¬ 
ion  sustained  the  “Code.” 

Hamilton  dared  not  face  public  opinion  as  it  then  stood  and 
unwillingly  went  to  the  “field  of  honor”  where  he  was  killed 
by  the  man  who  as  he  felt  had  wronged  him  and  whom  he  had 
not  wronged.  Randolph,  Clay,  Jackson,  Benton  and  many 
other  public  men  went  on  the  field.  Even  Lincoln,  though  he 
saw  the  absurdity  and  wickedness  of  the  duel,  dared  not  de¬ 
cline  to  meet  Shields,  yet  as  the  challenged  party  he  made 
terms  which  he  probably  intended  should,  and  which  prob¬ 
ably  did,  avert  the  combat.  Still  with  his  second  he  started 
to  a  point  beyond  the  state  line  where  the  duel  was  to  occur. 
Happily  the  intervention  of  mutual  friends  was  effective  and 
the  duel  was  abandoned.  Today  no  man  seeking  public  favor 
dares  to  send  or  accept  a  challenge  in  this  country  or  in 
England. 

What  public  opinion  has  done  in  respect  to  the  private  duel 
it  may  do  in  respect  to  the  public  duel.  There  is  no  more 
justification  for  the  one  than  the  other. 

President  Taft  has  avowed  that  he  sees  no  reason  why 
matters  of  national  honor  should  not  be  referred  to  courts 
of  arbitration. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  foreign  secretary  of  the  English  Cabi¬ 
net,  has  indorsed  this  position  of  the  President  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  these  two  great  nations  are  now  through  their 
diplomatic  representatives  preparing  a  treaty  which  shall 
provide  for  a  submission  to  arbitration  of  all  controversies 
hereafter  arising,  similar  to  the  Olney-Pauncefote  treaty 
negotiated  near  the  close  of  the  second  Cleveland  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  treaty  barely  failed  securing  the  two-thirds 
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vote  of  the  Senate  necessary  to  its  ratification.  England  and 
the  United  States  have  often  disposed  of  disputes  in  that  way, 
but  in  each  instance  there  has  been  a  specific  act  of  submis¬ 
sion,  each  nation  being  under  no  obligation  to  so  submit  other 
controversies. 

Here,  however,  it  is  contemplated  that  all  justiciable  con¬ 
troversies  of  whatever  sort  shall  be  so  adjusted.  Should  such 
a  treaty  be  adopted  and  ratified  by  both  nations  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  international  interest  and  importance 
and  will  be  of  immense  influence  in  leading  other  nations  to 
the  same  position  and  will  almost  certainly  induce  the  Third 
Hague  Conference  to  provide  for  the  permanent  International 
Court. 

Should  such  a  court  be  established  it  would  no  doubt  be 
deemed  advisable  that  “conventions”  be  adopted  binding  upon 
the  court  and  to  be  regarded  as  organic  rules  or  limitations 
and  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  in  a  general  way  the  sub¬ 
jects  not  to  be  considered  justiciable. 

For  example:  It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  boundaries  or 
jurisdiction  of  any  Power  for  governmental  purposes  shall  be 
enlarged  or  diminished  without  consent  of  the  Powers  to  be 
affected  in  any  substantial  way;  nor  that  the  settled  political 
principles  or  form  of  government  adopted  by  any  Power  and 
generally  acknowledged  or  acquiesced  in  by  other  Powers 
shall  be  overruled  or  disturbed  without  consent,  nor  shall  the 
internal  affairs  of  any  nation  be  the  subject  of  supervision 
or  interference  by  other  nations,  nor  shall  any  Power  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  its  views  upon  questions  of  morality  or 
religion  or  domestic  policy,  and  other  matters  resting  on  the 
same  footing  of  reason  and  propriety.  When  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  shall  be  established,  the 
International  Prize  Court  will  become  superfluous — a  monu¬ 
ment  to  a  past  order  of  things.  The  legal  profession  natu¬ 
rally  favors  the  reign  of  law :  Inter  arma  silent  leges.  There 
is  no  body  of  men  whose  education  and  training,  whose  in¬ 
stincts  and  whose  interests  are  more  opposed  to  war.  When 
war  is  on,  the  law  is  in  abeyance.  Constitutions,  statutes, 
courts  are  swept  aside  and  until  the  contest  is  over  and  the 
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civil  authority  is  restored,  the  ministers  of  the  law  are  driven 
to  the  rear  or  suppressed.  To  lawyers  then  the  appeal  for 
international  peace  comes  with  peculiar  force.  Of  all  men 
they  should  be  the  foremost  in  this  great  reform. 

While  the  ultimate  result  seems  reasonably  certain,  there 
is  much  to  be  done  and  there  is  more  opposition  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  perceived  or  is  openly  avowed ;  indeed  the  opposition 
is  considerable  and  persistent.  For  one  reason  or  another 
many  men  are  not  for  peace. 

There  are  those  who  always  welcome  war  because  it  runs 
with  the  natural  savagery  which  has  not  been  wholly  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  average  human  being;  because  it  brings  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  win  popular  favor;  because  it  may  promote  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  a  political  party;  often  and  most  potent,  is  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  gain  for  contractors,  furnishers  of  supplies,  ship¬ 
builders,  armor  plate  makers,  gunmakers,  speculators,  and 
all  who  fatten  upon  the  miseries  of  the  times.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  war  is  apt  to  be  popular.  Even  those 
who  must  bear  the  burden  as  soldiers  and  taxpayers  find  it 
hard  to  resist  the  fife  and  drum. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  long  been  a  conspicuous  advo¬ 
cate  of  worldwide  peace,  contributing  freely  with  his  purse 
no  less  than  his  pen.  Last  December  he  made  the  princely 
gift  of  ten  million  dollars  to  be  used  in  furtherance  of  the 
movement,  placing  upon  the  trustees  of  the  fund  no  conditions 
as  to  the  methods  they  should  adopt. 

The  trustees,  men  of  marked  ability  and  fitness  for  the 
task,  have  announced  that  their  work  will  be  along  three 
general  lines  or  divisions — International  Law,  International 
Economics  and  History,  and  International  Intercourse  and 
Education. 

As  indicated  by  their  terms,  these  divisions  will  press: 

First:  The  development,  elaboration  and  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  international  law. 

Second :  The  discussion  of  economic  causes  and  effects  of 
peace  and  war — in  a  broad  sense,  international  political 
economy. 
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Third :  Supplement  the  first  two  by  promoting  international 
intercourse  and  information  and  establishing  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  international  rights  and  duties  and  a  more  per¬ 
fect  sense  of  international  justice  among  civilized  nations. 
The  ultimate  purpose  is  to  reach  and  educate  public  opinion 
the  world  over,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  no  such  broad 
and  philosophic  conception  of  international  relations  has  ever 
before  been  put  forward  as  that  which  the  trustees  of  this 
fund  have  thus  formulated. 

The  world  is  moving  in  this  matter. 

Quoting  from  the  address  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  pre¬ 
siding  at  the  recent  Lake  Mahonk  Conference  on  Interna¬ 
tional  Arbitration,  “Never  before  has  the  mind  of  the  world 
been  so  occupied  with  the  problems  of  substituting  law  for 
war,  peace  and  righteousness  for  triumph  after  slaughter, 
the  victories  of  right  and  reasonableness  for  those  of  might 
and  brute  force.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  stone  of  Sisyphus 
that  has  so  often  been  rolled  with  toil  and  tribulation  almost 
to  the  top  of  the  hill  only  to  break  loose  and  roll  again  to  the 
bottom  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  carried  quite  to  the  summit. 
The  long  years  of  patient  argument  and  exhortation  and  of 
painstaking  instruction  of  public  opinion  in  this  and  other 
countries  are  now  bearing  fruit  in  full  measure.  In  response 
to  imperative  demands  of  public  opinion  responsible  govern¬ 
ments  and  cabinet  ministers  are  just  now  diligently  busying 
themselves  with  plans  which  but  a  short  time  ago  were  de¬ 
rided  as  impractical  and  visionary/’ 

It  seems  unaccountable  that  evolution  has  gone  so  slowly 
and  haltingly  in  this  respect. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  among  men  who  are  no 
longer  barbarians  there  must  be  a  way  better  than  war  to 
settle  the  disputes  of  nations.  And  there  is.  “Peace  rules 
the  day  when  reason  rules  the  mind.”  As  Carlyle  puts  it, 
in  Sartor  Resartus,  battles  are  not  fought  because  the  con¬ 
tending  armies  have  any  cause  of  quarrel,  but  because  their 
rulers  have  fallen  out  and  instead  of  shooting  each  other, 
have  set  their  soldiers  at  it. 
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“War’s  a  game  which  were  their  subjects  wise 
Kings  would  not  play  at.” 

Public  opinion  is  omnipotent;  it  can  make  and  unmake;  it 
can  elevate  and  destroy. 

No  government,  republic  or  monarchy,  can  long  prosecute 
a  war  which  is  unpopular  with  the  masses.  Let  the  legal 
profession  rise  to  its  great  opportunity.  Let  it  mould  and 
direct  public  opinion.  Let  it  teach  the  people  that  war  is 
always  unnecessary  and  avoidable,  that  every  war  is  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  sometimes  on  both,  a  stupendous  crime; 
that  war  is  the  sum  of  all  evils.  In  so  far  as  it  shall  do  this 
it  will  deserve  the  lasting  gratitude  of  mankind. 


Chapter  IV 
The  Valle  Family 

On  my  mother’s  side  our  ancestry  is  just  as  ancient  and 
distinguished  as  it  is  on  the  paternal  side.  My  mother, 
Celeste  Augusta,  was  a  Nettleton  when  she  married  George 
Willard  Wall  on  May  29,  1862,  in  Du  Quoin,  Illinois. 

Celeste  Nettleton  was  the  child  of  Gilbert  Nettleton  and 
Juliette  E.  Pratte,  who  were  married  on  November  20,  1839. 
Juliette  E.  Pratte  was  the  child  of  Joseph  Pratte  and  Marie 
Valle,  married  in  1797.  Marie  was  the  child  of  Francois 
Valle,  Jr.,  and  Marie  Carpentier,  who  were  married  in  1777. 

Don  Francois  Valle  is  the  ancestor  who  helped  establish 
American  independence,  serving  as  a  lieutenant  of  militia 
during  the  war.  Don  Francois  was  the  father  of  Francois 
Valle,  Jr.,  his  mother  being  Marianne  Billeron.  They  were 
married  on  January  7,  1748. 

A.  THE  VALLE  LINE 

Pierre  La  Vallee,  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,  emi¬ 
grated  from  Rouen,  France,  to  Canada  about  the  year  1660. 
He  was  born  in  1645,  and  was  the  son  of  Pierre  La  Valle  and 
Madeleine  Dumesnil,  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Saens,  District 
of  Rouen.  Pierre,  the  emigrant,  married  Marie  Therese  Le 
Blanc  on  January  12,  1665,  at  Quebec.  She  was  born  in  1651, 
the  daughter  of  Leonard  Le  Blanc  and  Marie  Riton. 

Pierre  and  Marie  Vallee  had  ten  children,  the  seventh  of 
whom  was  Charles,  who  was  born  in  1679.  Charles  La  Vallee 
and  Genevieve  Marcou  were  married  at  Beauport,  Septem¬ 
ber  12,  1707.  Charles  died  February  22,  1753,  aged  75  years, 
and  his  wife  died  May  9,  1756.  Charles  and  Genevieve  had 
had  twelve  children,  the  fifth  being  Francois,  born  January  2, 
1716,  who  was  baptized  at  Beauport.  He  married  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  Illinois,  January  7,  1748,  Marianne  Billeron. 

Francois  La  Vallee,  the  fifth  child  of  Charles  La  Vallee 
and  Genevieve  Marcou,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Vallee  family 
of  Missouri.  He  was  brave  and  adventurous  and  left  his 
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family  home  at  Beauport  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley.  Some  time  prior  to  1748  he  arrived  at  Kas- 
kaskia,  the  commercial  center  of  the  Illinois  country.  It  was 
in  that  year  that  he  married  Marianne  Billeron,  dit  Lafatigue, 
and  not  long  thereafter  he  removed  to  Ste.  Genevieve  on  the 
Missouri  side  of  the  Mississippi  where  nearly  all  of  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  born.  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  Valle  family  that 
when  it  became  known  that  the  Spanish  authorities  were 
coming  to  Upper  Louisiana,  to  take  possession  of  it,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ste.  Genevieve  wished  to  leave  the 
country.  In  great  excitement  they  went  to  Francois  Vallee 
and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  would  not  accompany  them. 
This  he  refused  to  do.  A  day  or  two  afterward,  Don  Pedro 
Piernas,  the  Spanish  officer  in  command,  came  into  the  town 
with  a  number  of  troops.  Having  almost  no  food  or  other 
supplies  for  his  men,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  New 
Orleans  by  boat,  Piernas  applied  to  Francois  Vallee,  who  fur¬ 
nished  all  things  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the  men  he 
could  not  help  regarding  as  instruders.  He  also  loaned  money 
to  Piernas.  The  two  men  became  friends,  and  when  Piernas 
assumed  the  governorship  of  Upper  Louisiana  at  St.  Louis, 
Francois  Vallee  was  made  commandant  of  the  Post  Ste.  Gene¬ 
vieve  and  civil  and  military  judge  of  the  settlement  in  1770, 
which  office  he  held  until  his  death  in  1783. 

It  is  thought  that  it  was  about  this  time,  1770,  that  the 
second  “e”  in  the  name  was  dropped.  This  changed  it  from 
a  French  to  a  Spanish  name,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  Fran¬ 
cois  Valle  signed  all  his  official  papers.  It  is  said  that  many 
private  letters  were  written  by  him  in  which  the  name  was 
spelled  with  the  two  “e’s,”  but  that  form  of  spelling  was  not 
resumed  by  any  of  his  descendants. 

Francois  succeeded  Rocheblave  who  had  acted  as  comman¬ 
dant  from  1766  to  1769.  Rocheblave  did  for  the  government 
of  Ste.  Genevieve  what  St.  Ange  did  for  St.  Louis  throughout 
the  same  period ;  that  is,  he  carried  on  the  French  system 
until  the  Spanish  authorities  took  formal  control.  Before 
the  treaty  of  1763,  whereby  Spain  acquired  the  territory  lying 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  government  of  Upper  Louisiana 
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had  been  administered  from  Kaskaskia.  After  the  death  of 
Francois  Valle  in  1783,  Don  Francisco  Cartabona  de  Oro  be¬ 
came  commandant  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  after  him  Don  Henri 
Peyroux  de  la  Coudreniere,  who  held  office  in  1787,  as  he  peti¬ 
tioned  for  a  grant  of  land  in  that  year  (see  Missouri  Land 
Claims).  Francois  Valle,  Jr.,  became  commandant  after 
Peyroux,  continuing  in  that  office  until  his  death  in  1804, 
when  he  was  followed  by  his  brother,  Jean  Baptiste  Valle. 
It  is  said  that  Louis  de  Breuil  Villars,  son-in-law  of  Francois 
Valle,  served  as  civil  commandant  of  Ste.  Genevieve  for  a 
time,  though  just  when  does  not  appear. 

The  activity  of  the  French  residents  of  the  district  of  Ste. 
Genevieve  was  manifested  chiefly  in  three  ways,  that  is,  in 
agriculture,  in  trading  for  furs  with  the  Indians,  and  in 
mining  in  the  interior.  Members  of  the  Valle  family  were 
among  the  leaders  in  all  of  these  fields  of  enterprise. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  the  marriage  record  of  Francois  La 
Vallee  and  Marianne  Billeron:  “Francois  Vallee,  son  of 
Charles  Vallee,  and  of  Genevieve  Marcou,  living  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Quebec,  Parish  of  Beauport,  Canada  and  Marianne 
Billeron,  daughter  of  Leonard  Billeron,  dit  LaFatigue,  de¬ 
ceased,  and  of  Madame  Marie  Catoire,  widow  of  Leonard 
Billeron,  deceased,  residing  in  this  town  of  Kaskaskia,  have 
contracted  to  marry  this  6th  day  of  January,  1748,  and  were 
married  the  7th  day  of  January,  1748.” 

There  were  five  children  from  this  marriage,  the  fourth 
being  Francois,  who  was  born  in  1758  and  died  in  1804. 
Francois  Valle  married  Marie  Carpentier,  daughter  of  Henri 
Carpentier  and  Marie  Aubuchon.  Marie  was  born  in  1759. 

Francois  Valle  and  Marie  Carpentier  had  seven  children, 
the  first  being  Marie,  who  married  Joseph  Pratte. 

Marie  Valle  was  married  to  Joseph  Pratte  in  1796.  He 
was  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  later  of 
Pratt’s  Landing  in  Perry  County.  Mrs.  Pratte  died  in  1841, 
and  her  husband,  Joseph,  died  in  1847. 

The  children  of  this  marriage  were:  Everiste  F.,  born 
1797,  married  Rosine  Guignon  of  Fredericktown ;  Eulalie, 
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born  1799,  married  Charles  Gregoire  in  1820;  Peter  Rosa¬ 
mond,  born  1801,  married  Louise  Beauvais  of  Perry  County; 
Odile,  born  1803,  married  Felix  Valle  of  Ste.  Genevieve; 
Emanuel,  born  1805,  went  to  California  in  1850,  married  a 
Miss  Ghio  and  left  one  son,  Joseph;  Mary,  born  1807,  mar¬ 
ried  Augustus  Gregoire;  Bernard  S.,  born  1809,  married  (1st) 
Jane  Coffman,  (2nd)  Ann  Rachford. 

Also  Francis  X.,  born  1811,  married  Cora  H.  Cox,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Caleb  Cox  of  St.  Louis  and  Fredericktown.  He  died 
in  1895,  aged  81,  and  his  widow  lives  at  Ste.  Genevieve  with 
her  brother,  William  B.  Cox. 

Juliette,  married  Gilbert  Nettleton.  This  marriage  took 
place  at  Pratt’s  Landing,  November  20,  1839. 

Emilie,  married  Walter  B.  Wilkinson  of  Perry  County  and 
lived  in  St.  Louis. 

Charles  H.,  died  unmarried. 

Celeste  became  a  nun,  a  Sister  of  Charity,  and  died  April  7, 
1849,  one  year  after  taking  the  veil.  Buried  at  Emmetsburg, 
Md.  Juliette  W.  Pope  visited  her  grave  in  August,  1931,  at 
St.  Joseph’s  College. 

The  Valle  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  of 
the  settlers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Members  of  this  family 
have  been  prominent  in  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  State  from  the  days  of  the  settlement  of  the  French 
in  Ste.  Genevieve  through  Spanish  times,  and  later,  after 
Louisiana  was  purchased  by  the  United  States.  The  men  of 
the  family  were  among  the  earliest  traders  at  St.  Louis  with 
the  Indians  west  of  the  river,  and  trading  stations  were 
maintained  along  the  entire  length  of  the  Missouri  River. 

The  goods  traded  in  were  brought  from  the  Eastern  Colo¬ 
nies  by  way  of  wagons  to  the  Ohio  River  and  thence  by  boats 
via  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers  to  St.  Louis.  Some  of 
these  merchants  made  trips  by  horseback  to  Philadelphia  and 
return  to  buy  goods  (Rozier’s  History). 

Some  of  this  old  French  Valle  family  were  Huguenots,  and 
a  few  were  in  Rhode  Island  in  the  early  days.  (La  Valleys, 
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see  Green  Family ,  p.  148,  by  La  Mance.)  “The  La  Vallee 
family  was  the  second  most  powerful  family  in  France.  Auto¬ 
crats  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire — de  la  Valle.  The  family  of 
the  great  waterway  of  France.” 
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B.  RELATED  BRANCHES 
Pratte 

Gabriel  Duprat,  of  the  Parish  of  Notre  Dame  de  Cogne  of 
the  Bishopric  of  Rochelle  in  France,  married  in  that  parish 
one  Francoise  Gautier  (also  spelled  Gauthier  and  Gautthier). 
Their  son,  Gabriel,  married  in  1686  Marie  Theresa  Duquet, 
who  was  the  last  child  of  Denis  Duquet,  Monsieur  de  la 
Chenoye,  and  Catherine  Gautier  de  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  de 
Paris.  The  father  of  Catherine  Gautier  was  Counseilleur  de 
Roi  and  Prevost  des  Marechaux  de  France.  Gabriel,  son  of 
Gabriel  and  Marie  Theresa  Duquet,  was  born  in  1690  and  mar¬ 
ried  Marie  Madeleine  de  la  Haye,  daughter  of  Jean  de  la  Haye 
and  Louart,  whose  father  was  Monsieur  Louart  d’Ardencourt, 
a  gentleman  in  waiting  to  the  Duchesse  d’Orleans.  This 
Gabriel  came  to  Canada  with  his  family  prior  to  1739.  Their 
son,  Jean  Baptiste,  married  in  Montreal  one  Charlotte  Godette, 
and  their  daughter  a  Monsieur  Dubuque. 

Jean  Baptiste  Sylvester  Pratte,  only  child  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Duprat  and  Charlotte  Godette,  was  born  in  Montreal  in  1739 
and  was  left  an  orphan  when  very  young.  He  lived  with  an 
uncle  who  was  very  unkind  to  him  and  from  whom  he  ran 
away. 

Quoting  from  a  letter  dated  Jonesburg,  Missouri,  April  24, 
1878,  addressed  to  Madam  Virginia  Gourd  of  Lyons,  France, 
daughter  of  Emilie  Pratte  (sister  of  the  writer),  and  written 
by  Bernard  Pratte,  grandson  of  Jean  Baptiste  Sylvester  and 
son  of  Bernard  Pratte  and  Emilie  Labadie:  “After  the  death 
of  his  father  he  lived  with  an  unkind  uncle  who  maltreated 
him.  He  was  then  16  or  17  years  of  years  and  had  already 
developed  great  decision  of  character.  Rather  than  submit 
to  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him,  he  determined  to  leave 
the  country  and,  to  protect  his  identity  manfully,  assumed 
the  name  of  Pratte.  I  remember  him  well.  He  was  a  courtly 
man, as  Judge  Lucas  designated  him.”  (A  copy  of  the  letter 
is  in  the  Archives  of  the  St.  Louis  Archdiocese.) 

The  statement  that  Jean  Baptiste  Sylvester  Pratte  was  16 
or  17  years  of  age  when  he  left  his  native  country,  Canada, 
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seems  to  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  writer  of  the  letter 
quoted,  for  (in  Private  Land  Claims  in  Missouri,  p.  150,  No. 
43;  House  Document  No.  59,  24th  Congress,  1st  Session,  1835, 
Washington;  Blair  &  Rives)  there  is  a  copy  of  an  affidavit 
made  in  1799  in  which  he  states  he  had  been  in  this  country 
nearly  fifty  years.  As  he  died  on  September  25,  1826,  aged 
eighty-seven,  he  must  have  been  ten  years  old  when  he  came 
to  the  Illinois  country. 

Jean  Baptiste  Sylvester  Pratte  married  at  Ste.  Genevieve, 
on  June  30,  1766,  one  Marianne  Lalumundiere,  a  daughter 
of  Francois  Lalumundiere  and  Louise  Perthius.  Of  this  mar¬ 
riage  there  were  four  children — Celeste,  born  April  3,  1770, 
baptized  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  married  Henry  Diel;  the  house 
in  which  they  lived  is  still  (1923)  standing  at  Ste.  Gene¬ 
vieve;  Bernard,  born  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  baptized  July  12, 
1771,  at  Kaskaskia  by  Father  Gibault,  married  Emilie  La- 
badie,  and  became  a  well-known  fur  trader  of  St.  Louis; 
Jean  Baptiste,  born  at  Ste.  Genevieve,  1772,  baptized  at  Kas¬ 
kaskia,  lived  on  the  Big  River  and  had  charge  of  his  father’s 
interests  on  that  stream.  He  died  in  1806 ;  Joseph,  born  at 
Ste.  Genevieve  December  16,  1774,  baptized  at  Ste.  Gene¬ 
vieve,  married  Marie  Valle,  daughter  of  the  Commandant, 
and  a  merchant  at  Ste.  Genevieve  until  after  his  father’s 
death  in  1826. 

The  house  built  for  Joseph  by  his  father,  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  on  land  granted  to  the  Valle  family  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  is  still  standing  at  Ste.  Genevieve  in  splendid 
condition.  In  1811  Joseph  moved  to  Old  Mines  where  he  kept 
a  store,  but  in  1818  he  returned  to  Ste.  Genevieve  and  pur¬ 
chased  the  property  opposite  that  belonging  to  the  church. 
He  built  a  home,  store  and  warehouses  on  this  property. 
These  warehouses  were  of  stone  and  are  still  standing.  The 
property  was  sold  to  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  who  used  the 
stone  houses  for  kitchen  and  refectory.  They  later  sold  the 
property  to  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  now  occupy  it  and 
used  the  old  stone  houses  for  classrooms  until  the  present 
parochial  school  building  was  completed  in  1893.  Since  then 
they  have  been  used  as  store  rooms  by  the  Sisters. 
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Shortly  after  the  birth  of  Joseph,  Marianne  Lalumundiere 
Pratte  died. 

On  November  9,  1776,  Jean  Baptiste  married  Therese  Bil- 
leron  of  Kaskaskia,  daughter  of  Pierre  Billeron  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Aubuchon.  Of  this  marriage  the  following  children 
were  born : 

Marie  Therese,  born  February  14.  1778,  married  Vital  St. 
Gemme  Beauvais,  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  St.  Gemme  Beauvais 
and  Therese  La  Soudray;  Jean  Baptiste,  born  June  25,  1779, 
married  Marie  Louise  Chevalier,  daughter  of  Pierre  Chevalier 
and  Marie  Deguire. 

Three  children  named  Archange  died  in  infancy:  one  bom 
September  20,  1780;  one  born  January  26,  1781;  one  bom 
September  20,  1782.  Pelagie,  born  September  14,  1783,  died 
May  15,  1805.  Pierre  Auguste,  born  January  11,  1786,  mar¬ 
ried  Emilie  Janis,  daughter  of  Jean  Baptiste  Janis  and  Reine 
Barbeau.  Henri,  the  priest,  was  born  on  January  19,  1788. 
Antoine,  born  January  29,  1790,  married  Eleonore  St.  Gemme 
Beauvais,  sister  of  Vital  St.  Gemme  Beauvais  who  married 
Marie  Therese.  A  child  born  January  19,  1792,  died  on  the 
23rd  of  the  same  month. 

The  baptism  of  all  these  children,  as  well  as  the  marriages, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  church  records  of  Ste.  Genevieve. 
Many  times  mention  is  made  of  a  Billeron  Pratte,  or  Biron 
as  he  seems  to  have  been  called,  but  the  baptism  of  this  child 
cannot  be  found.  He  was,  possibly,  born  during  the  year 
1784-85,  which  was  the  time  of  the  great  overflow,  called 
l’annee  des  grandes  eaux.  There  was  much  confusion  that 
year  and  the  records  are  very  incomplete. 

Authority  for  the  data  of  this  note  is  as  follows:  Ste.  Gene¬ 
vieve  church  records,  Book  A.,  pages  40  and  134,  160.  Ste. 
Genevieve  Court  Records,  Book  C.,  page  38.  Pratte  Docu¬ 
ments  in  Archives  of  the  Missouri  Historical  Society,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Memorial,  St.  Louis.  Scharf’s  History  of  St.  Louis,  Vol.  I, 
p.  673.  Wisconsin  Historical  collections,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  73. 

The  name  Diel  is  spelled,  in  the  Ste.  Genevieve  records, 
as  Dielle,  Gel,  Guelle,  Gieulle,  as  well  as  Diel — the  form  used 
by  the  famiy  at  the  present  time. 
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Joseph  Pratte  married  Marie  Valle  in  1796,  the  daughter 
of  Francois  Valle  and  Marie  Carpentier.  Their  children  are 
listed  under  the  Valle  line. 

INTERESTING  DOCUMENT  IN  OLD  ALBUM  OF 
JULIETTE  ELIZABETH  PRATTE 

This  morning  a  Call  representative  was  privileged  to  look 
through  the  old  autograph  album  of  Miss  Mary  Nettleton’s 
mother,  which  had  been  presented  to  her  in  1837  by  Gen.  E.  P. 
Gaines,  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  Army  at  that 
time,  with  whom  she  became  intimately  acquainted  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  where  she,  in  company  with  her  brothers,  had 
stopped  while  returning  from  Philadelphia  to  her  home  in 
St.  Genevieve,  Mo. 

Miss  Nettleton  explains  to  me  that  this  was  about  a  year 
before  her  mother’s  marriage  to  her  father,  Gilbert  Nettleton, 
her  parents  being  well  remembered  by  all  the  older  citizens 
of  Du  Quoin.  The  contents  of  this  autograph  given  below  are 
very  appropriate  to  this  particular  time  we  are  living  in  right 
now,  and  we  appreciate  the  privilege  of  copying  it  from  the 
original.  Miss  Nettleton  and  her  sister,  the  wife  of  Judge 
G.  W.  Wall,  who  is  at  present  sojourning  in  California,  are 
members  of  one  of  the  best  known  families  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois.  Juliette  E.  Pratte  was  their  mother’s  maiden  name. 

Following  is  copy  of  the  autograph : 

E.  P.  Gaines  to  Miss  Juliette  E.  Pratte. 

The  ladies  have  it  in  their  power  to  contribute  much  to  the 
National  defense  and  thus  to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  union 
and  giving  extension  to  our  system  of  Free  Government — 
not  indeed  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  practical  duties  of 
the  science  of  war,  but  by  occasionally  directing  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  more  appropriate  science  of  practical  benevolence 
and  political  economy,  appreciating  the  efforts  of  their  male 
friends  to  whom  the  National  defense  is  confided; — reward¬ 
ing  by  a  kind  word  or  a  smile  the  vigilant,  the  virtuous  and 
the  brave — aiding  in  their  equipment  for  occasional  sudden 
calls  to  the  field  of  battle  by  preparing  with  their  own  fair 
hands  some  simple  article  for  the  war  dress — such  as  the  cap, 
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the  cape  or  the  hunting  shirt;  and  providing  for  each  com¬ 
pany  or  battalion  a  stand  of  colours;  presenting  them  with 
a  short  speech  expressive  of  the  confidence  of  the  fair  donors 
that  the  standard  thus  presented  will  be  preserved  inviolate 
and  be  made  “In  triumph  to  wave,  O’er  the  land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

They  can  do  more.  In  peace  they  can  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  prepare  for  war.  Our  wise  and  good  ladies  may  shower 
down  blessings  upon  their  country  and  do  honor  to  them¬ 
selves  by  the  formation  of  benevolent  societies — not  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  Union  but  to  preserve  it — resolving  to  preserve  it — 
resolving  on  the  greatest  possible  reduction  of  all  expense  for 
the  luxuries  or  superfluities  to  which  they  may  have  been 
accustomed,  and  resolving,  moreover,  to  frown  indignantly 
upon  the  anti-Unionist,  the  profligate  and  the  idle,  and  help 
the  virtuous  and  the  needy.  Let  all  agree  to  give  the  jeweler 
and  the  fashionable  merchant  but  a  half  or  a  third  of  the 
patronage  per  annum  usually  given  to  them. 

Do  this  fair  lady  and  entreat  your  young  friends  to  unite 
with  you  in  this  interesting  work  of  patriotism  and  true 
benevolence ;  and  you  will  have  the  satisfaction  to  learn  soon, 
certainly  in  the  course  of  another  war,  that  you  will  have 
done  much — more,  indeed,  than  many  of  your  male  friends — 
for  the  National  defense,  and  in  warding  off  the  wide-spread 
evils  of  bankruptcy  and  distress  with  which  our  beloved 
country  is  now  afflicted,  and  the  safety  of  our  institutions 
threatened. 

Wishing  you  health  and  happiness,  I  am,  with  great  respect 
and  esteem, 

Your  friend, 

EDMUND  PENDLETON  GAINES 
Steamer  Corinthian,  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

May  13th,  1837. 


Chapter  V 
The  Pope  Family 

A.  THE  POPE  LINE 

1.  Hardy  Pope 

Bom  in  1775  or  earlier;  d.  in  Tennessee,  1883.  He  married 
a  Miss  Ward. 

Hardy  Pope  and  his  wife  are  listed  in  1790  census  in  Wayne 
County,  North  Carolina. 

There  were  nine  children: 

i.  Solomon,  m.  Peggy  Hobson,  Dec.  20,  1808. 

ii.  A  girl,  d.  in  infancy. 

iii.  William,  b.  1788. 

iv.  Ezekiel,  m.  Margaret  Buleson.  He  had  nine  chil¬ 

dren  : 

a.  McKinney 

b.  Nancy 

c.  Solomon 

d.  Hardy 

e.  Elijah 

f.  Ejekiel,  Jr. 

g.  Nellie 

h.  Pennie 

i.  Isaac 

v.  Winfield,  b.  in  North  Carolina,  1792;  m.  Elizabeth 

Arnold,  who  was  b.  and  d.  in  Tennessee;  d.  in 
Tennessee,  1840.  He  had  seven  children : 

a.  Benjamin  F. 

b.  Hill  Burleson 

c.  John 

d.  Jordan 

e.  Elizabeth 

f.  Patsy 

g.  Anne 

vi.  Charles,  b.  1793  or  1794;  m.  Eliza  Smith,  Dec.  28, 
1815. 
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vii.  A  girl,  d.  in  infancy. 

viii.  Nancy,  b.  1799;  m.  William  Gassaway,  Jan.  29, 

1812,  who  d.  in  1849;  d.  in  Illinois,  Jan.  17,  1873. 
She  later  m.  William  Henry  Fountain,  of  Du 
Quoin,  Ill.  No  children. 

ix.  Benjamin  Ward,  b.  in  Tennessee,  Aug.  5,  1806. 

2.  Benjamin  Ward  Pope 

Son  of  Hardy  Pope,  b.  in  Tennessee,  Aug.  5,  1806;  d.  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  Dec.  1868.  He  married  Sarah  Lundy  Reed,  Nov.  4, 
1824.  She  was  b.  in  Tennessee,  July  27,  1805,  and  d.  in  Illi¬ 
nois,  1846.  He  later  married  Abigail  Richards. 

There  were  seven  children: 

i.  Silas  Reed,  b.  1826. 

ii.  Emeline,  b.  1828;  d.  1913. 

iii.  Nancy,  b.  1830;  d.  1921. 

iv.  William  Jasper,  b.  1832;  d.  1864. 

v.  Benjamin  Franklin,  b.  1834;  d.  1917. 

vi.  Pleasant  Newton,  b.  1838;  d.  1918. 

vii.  Mary  Jane,  b.  1841 ;  d.  1929. 

3.  Benjamin  Franklin  Pope 

Son  of  Benjamin  Ward  and  Sarah  (Reed)  Pope,  b.  at  Pope’s 
Prairie,  Herrin,  Ill.,  June  26,  1834;  d.  at  Du  Quoin,  Ill.,  Nov. 
23,  1917.  He  married  at  Du  Quoin,  Mar.  30,  1868,  Deborah 
Ruth  Dickerson.  She  was  b.  at  New  Corsica,  Ohio,  Feb.  25, 
1841,  and  d.  at  Du  Quoin,  May  10,  1914. 

Deborah  Ruth  Dickerson  came  from  Ohio  to  Illinois  to 
teach  school. 

There  were  six  children: 

i.  Dr.  Rollo  Dick,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Sep.  26,  1869;  m. 
at  Eureka,  Ill.,  Aug.  13,  1896,  Olive  May  Reynolds; 
d.  1940.  He  had  three  children: 

a.  Russell  Dean 

b.  Olive  Vivian 

c.  Dorothy 
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ii.  Beulah  Benton,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Feb.  10,  1871 ;  d.  Feb. 
10,  1935,  in  Long  Beach,  California,  unmarried; 
buried  there. 

iii.  Francis  Eudorah,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Oct.  29,  1872;  m. 

at  Evanston,  Ill.,  July  30,  1904,  Juliette  Wall;  d.  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Sep.  5,  1949.  He  had  one  child: 
see  Wall  line. 

iv.  Lillian  Birdella,  d.  in  infancy,  1874  or  1875. 

v.  Harry  Odell,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Nov.  8,  1876;  m.  at  Du 

Quoin,  Aug.  5,  1902,  Lily  Paynter;  d.  at  Du  Quoin, 
1954.  No  children. 

vi.  Karl  Dean,  b.  at  Du  Quoin,  Feb.  11,  1881 ;  m.  at  Ben¬ 

ton,  Ill.,  June  26,  1911,  Beulah  Kirkpatrick.  He 
has  four  children  and  lives  in  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

a.  Karl  Dean 

b.  Warren  Kirkpatrick 

c.  Robert  Franklin 

d.  Hal 

(Each  has  a  family  of  four  children.) 

Hs  % 

Note:  Dr.  Charles  Pope  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  Pope  of  Du  Quoin,  son  of  Winfield  Pope  and 
grandson  of  Hardy  Pope,  were  traced  for  relationship  and 
connection  with  General  John  Pope  of  the  Civil  War,  who 
was  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Pope.  Nathaniel  Pope  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Territory  of  Illinois  and  came  to  Kaskaskia 
in  1804. 
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Francis  E.  Pope 

Francis  E.  Pope  was  a  native  of  Du  Quoin,  Illinois.  He 
had  his  early  schooling  there,  and  later  graduated  from 
Eureka  College.  After  graduation  at  this  College,  he  was  a 
clerk  in  his  father’s  store  at  Du  Quoin  until  his  marriage. 
He  then  went  to  Spokane,  Washington,  and  established  a 
wholesale  grocery  business.  Subsequently  he  joined  with  a 
Mr.  Elmendorf  in  a  real  estate  and  loan  business. 

When  attending  the  inauguration  of  his  first  cousin,  Warren 

G.  Harding,  he  met  Colonel  Lewis  W.  Cass,  Colonel  William 

H.  Garrison  and  General  Willard  Holbrook,  retired  officers 
of  the  United  States  Army,  and  they  interested  him  in  mov¬ 
ing  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  which  he  did,  to  become  President 
of  Federal  Services  Finance  Corporation  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  before  his  demise  in  September,  1949. 

Juliette  W .  Pope 

Juliette  Wall  Pope  was  a  pupil  at  the  Jacksonville  Female 
Academy,  Jacksonville,  Illinois,  before  entering  Wellesley 
College.  After  graduating  from  Wellesley,  she  made  a  trip 
to  Europe  in  1892-93.  After  returning,  she  remained  in 
Boston  doing  settlement  work  for  several  years,  and  was 
assistant  to  Miss  Dudley  at  Denison  House.  Subsequently, 
while  living  with  her  parents  at  Evanston,  Illinois,  and  prior 
to  her  marriage,  she  assisted  at  Hull  House  in  Chicago. 

The  death  of  Celeste  Wall,  her  sister,  in  1891,  was  a  great 
blow  to  Juliette  and  the  family. 

Since  1924  she  has  been  living  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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B.  RELATED  BRANCHES 

Dickerson 


1.  John  D.  Dickerson 

Came  from  England  to  America  in  1654  and  settled  in  New 
Jersey. 

2.  William  Dickerson 

3.  Joshua  Dickerson 

4.  Joshua  Dickerson,  Jr. 

5.  Joseph  Dickerson 

Bom  1776;  d.  at  Corsica,  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1837.  He  married 
Mary  or  Martha  Haynes. 

There  were  four  children: 

i.  Isaac  Haynes,  b.  Jan.  3,  1802;  m.  Charity  Van  Kirk; 

d.  Dec.  3,  1867. 

ii.  William,  m.  three  times,  last  wife  being  Mary,  widow 

of  John  Ross. 

iii.  Joshua,  lived  at  Lexington,  m.  Betty  Dickson. 

iv.  Osie,  d.  at  early  age  and  named  for  the  mother’s 

sister  who  married  Douglas  Wilson. 

6.  Isaac  Haynes  Dickerson 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Mary  [?]  (Haynes)  Dickerson,  b.  at 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  Jan.  3,  1802;  d.  at  his  home  near 
Corsica,  Ohio,  Dec.  3,  1867.  He  married  at  Washington,  Pa., 
Oct.  5,  1826,  Charity  Van  Kirk,  daughter  of  William  and 
Deborah  (Waters)  Van  Kirk.  She  was  b.  Nov.  25,  1803,  and 
d.  June  30,  1867. 
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There  were  nine  children: 

i.  Thomas  Wiley,  b.  June  27,  1827. 

ii.  Clarissa  Van  Kirk,  b.  Nov.  9,  1828. 

iii.  Eliza  Ann,  b.  Dec.  31,  1830. 

iv.  Sarah  Priscilla,  b.  Jan.  13,  1833. 

v.  Abigail  Maria,  b.  May  20,  1835. 

vi.  Mary  Jane,  b.  Dec.  4,  1836. 

vii.  Margaret  Malvina,  b.  Dec.  9,  1838. 

viii.  Deborah  Ruth,  b.  Feb.  25,  1841. 

ix.  Phoebe  Elizabeth,  b.  Dec.  21,  1851 — mother  of  War¬ 
ren  G.  Harding,  29th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

7.  Deborah  Ruth  Dickerson 

Daughter  of  Isaac  Haynes  and  Charity  (Van  Kirk)  Dicker- 
son,  b.  Feb.  25,  1841 ;  d.  1914.  She  married  at  Du  Quoin, 
Mar.  29,  1868,  Benjamin  Franklin  Pope,  son  of  Benjamin 
Ward  and  Sarah  (Reed)  Pope.  He  was  b.  at  Pope’s  Priarie, 
Herrin,  Ill.,  June  26,  1834,  and  d.  at  Du  Quoin,  Nov.  23,  1917. 

There  were  six  children.  See  Benjamin  Franklin  Pope  line. 

Van  Kirk 

1.  Jan  Jansen  Verkerken 

In  1663  left  his  home  in  Burmelzen,  near  Buren,  in  Guilder- 
land,  Holland,  and  with  his  wife  Mayke  and  their  five  chil¬ 
dren  set  sail  on  the  ship  Rose  Tree  for  America.  Settled  in 
King’s  County,  Long  Island,  New  York,  and  two  of  his  sons, 
Alest  Jansen  and  Barent  Janz,  married  and  went  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

2.  Barent  Janz  Van  Kirk,  m.  Rachel  Vandegrift. 

3.  Josiah  Van  Kirk 

4.  William  Van  Kirk,  b.  in  New  Jersey,  1758;  d.  at  Wash¬ 
ington  County,  Pa.,  1826.  He  married  Deborah  Waters, 
1788. 
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Served  in  the  Revolutionary  War  as  a  private  in  the  militia 
from  Middlesex  County,  Pa. 

5.  Charity  Van  Kirk 

Daughter  of  William  and  Deborah  (Waters)  Van  Kirk,  b. 
Nov.  25,  1803;  d.  June  30,  1867.  She  married  at  Washington, 
Pa.,  Oct.  5,  1826,  Isaac  Haynes  Dickerson,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  (?)  (Haynes)  Dickerson.  He  was  b.  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  Jan.  3,  1802,  and  d.  at  his  home  near  Corsica,  Ohio, 
Dec.  3,  1867. 

There  were  nine  children.  See  Isaac  Haynes  Dickerson  line. 


Chapter  VI 

Writings  by  Juliette  W.  Pope 

IN  THE  LAND  OF  SCOTT 

Edinburgh,  July  30,  1893. 

There  are  at  least  three  excursions  to  be  made  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Edinburgh.  One  must  see  the  Forth  bridge,  because 
of  its  remarkable  engineering;  one  must  visit  Roslin  Chapel, 
because  of  its  infinite  variety  of,  and  unusual  artistic  beauty ; 
and  one  goes  to  Abbotsford,  because  it  was  Scott’s  home. 

Taking  an  early  train,  an  hour’s  ride  brought  us  to  Melrose, 
and  we  made  arrangements  at  once  with  a  cabman  for  the 
day.  The  drive  to  Abbotsford  occupied  half  an  hour,  and  was 
warrant  enough  for  a  second  breakfast.  The  clouds  were 
lifting  over  the  hills  and  the  keen  air  and  sunshine  were 
truly  Scotch  in  their  genuineness.  Abbotsford  stands  a  short 
distance  below  the  road,  on  the  side  of  a  hill  sweeping  down 
to  the  Tweed.  As  we  approached  by  the  highway  along  which 
Scott  used  to  saunter  with  his  dogs,  it  seemed  as  if  a  little 
realm  of  romance  was  suddenly  opened  to  us.  The  modest 
dwelling  of  Irving’s  time  rose  before  us  now  as  a  Gothic 
castellated  mansion,  an  irregular  pile  of  buildings  covered 
here  and  there  with  ivy  and  giving  evidence  of  care  and  ex¬ 
cellent  taste.  Each  tower  and  jutting  window  had  been 
planned  and  thought  out  by  Sir  Walter,  and  the  result  is 
such  a  manor  as  his  ingenuity  only  could  suggest.  Trees, 
evergreens,  flowers  abound,  yet  not  in  too  great  profusion; 
the  rose  garden  was  in  its  prime.  From  the  valley  of  the 
Tweed  rise  the  hills  over  which  Scott  has  thrown  the  mantle 
of  his  poetry,  and  which  the  heather,  that  closely  woven  robe 
of  the  Scottish  landscape,  twits  with  deep,  rich  colors.  We 
were  in  the  midst  of  Scott’s  storied  region ! 

Leaving  our  cabman  for  a  doze,  we  were  admitted  at  an 
outer  gate  and  conducted  through  a  winding  passage-way 
whose  walls  were  completely  over-grown  with  vines  and  ivy, 
and  which  led  into  the  basement  from  which  we  ascended  to 
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the  main  floor  of  the  house.  We  were  first  shown  into  the 
study.  Ah,  these  are  the  windows  opening  upon  the  rose 
garden!  This  room  remains  intact:  the  desk  closed,  and  the 
chair  in  the  place  Scott  left  it  when  he  was  induced  to  go  to 
Italy  as  a  last  hope  of  renewing  his  strength.  Stepping  into 
the  little  room  a  hush  fell  upon  the  party  and  visions  of  the 
novelist  came  to  us;  there  he  had  devoted  his  mornings  to 
composition,  had  prepared  his  Waverley  Manuscripts,  and  in 
his  last  years  worked  early  and  late  to  save  his  home  from 
passing  into  the  hands  of  creditors.  In  one  corner  of  the 
room  a  small  door  leads  to  a  private  stairway  up  which  Scott 
would  escape  to  his  room,  at  his  own  chosen  hour,  taking 
care  not  to  disturb  Mrs.  Scott.  The  walls  of  the  study  are 
lined  with  book-cases  and  both  here  and  in  the  library  the 
books  remain  undisturbed — so  rarely  the  lot  of  an  author’s 
collection. 

The  library,  drawing-room  and  armory,  with  the  entrance 
hall  are  the  only  other  rooms  shown  to  visitors.  A  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  poet  is  the  present  mistress  of  the  house,  and 
through  her  courtesy  visitors  are  admitted  several  days  in 
the  week,  gratis,  to  the  rooms  here  mentioned.  The  library 
was  Scott’s  favorite  room.  Its  windows  look  out  upon  the 
Tweed.  Between  the  house  and  river  stretches  a  smooth, 
finely  kept  lawn  which  must  have  been  a  pride  to  the  owner, 
for  Scott  was  passionately  fond  of  his  home.  He  bought  it 
as  a  small  farm  and  gradually  made  it  one  of  the  stateliest 
mansions  on  the  Tweed:  it  was  his  chief  occupation  in  the 
intervals  of  literary  duties  to  add  to  the  embellishments  of 
both  the  house  and  grounds.  Next  to  the  library  is  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  with  deep  windows  reaching  to  the  floor  and  afford¬ 
ing  extensive,  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  orig¬ 
inal  Dresden  paper  is  on  the  walls  and  family  portraits  hang 
where  Scott  indicated  they  should  be  placed.  Over  the  mantel 
is  the  famous  portrait  of  himself  and  his  favorite  greyhound. 
The  fire-place  in  the  great  hall  was  Sir  Walter’s  resting  place 
and  twilight  rendezvous  for  tales  and  gossip.  The  mantel 
here  attracts  attention,  and  is  an  instance  of  Scott’s  love  for 
relics,  being  formed  of  morsels  of  ruins  picked  up  at  Melrose. 
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In  a  glass  case  in  the  library  are  collected  many  relics  and 
treasures,  some  of  which  Irving  tells  of  having  seen  when 
the  collection  was  in  an  embryonic  state.  Scott  was  devoted 
to  his  country  and  people :  when  a  boy  nothing  delighted  him 
more  than  the  border  tales  which  he  afterwards  wove  into 
his  poems  and  novels.  From  this  chivalric  delight  grew  his 
passion  for  relics  and  memorials  of  his  heroes.  Of  the  col¬ 
lection  I  noticed  particularly  the  following  articles:  Prince 
Charlie’s  drinking  mug,  silver-bound  and  transparent,  in 
order  that  ‘‘he  who  quaffed  might  keep  his  eyes  on  the  dirk 
hand  of  his  companion”,  was  first  pointed  out  by  our  authen¬ 
tic  and  most  particular  of  cicerones.  There  was  a  plain  glass 
tumbler  known  as  “Burns’  Glass”,  famed  because  the  poet 
had  perhaps  used  it  on  a  single  occasion :  the  Crucifix  carried 
by  Queen  Mary  of  Scots  at  her  execution,  also  a  sample  of 
one  of  her  dresses:  the  miniatures  Scott  and  his  wife  had 
once  exchanged :  a  letter  in  Sir  Walter’s  hand,  and  a  pin  made 
from  the  stone  in  which  Bruce  planted  his  flag  at  Bannock¬ 
burn.  Then  came  the  Napoleonic  trophies.  Scott  prided 
himself  greatly  upon  these,  and  well  he  might,  for  they  were 
associated  with  crucial  moments  in  Bonaparte’s  career.  Flee¬ 
ing  from  Waterloo,  the  Emperor  left  his  carriage  on  the  road 
to  Paris,  and  from  it  were  taken  his  hat,  sword,  state  mantle 
and  other  objects  among  which  was  a  blotting-book  which, 
by  some  means,  found  its  way  to  Scott’s  treasure-house.  The 
book  is  of  green  silk,  handsomely  mounted  in  gold  and  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  imperial  crest  and  bees.  A  pair  of  Napoleon’s 
pistols  is  also  to  be  seen  in  the  armory,  where,  with  other 
weapons,  they  were  placed  upon  the  walls  by  Sir  Walter 
himself. 

Perhaps  the  most  precious  relic  at  Abbotsford  is  the  sword 
of  Montrose — the  most  precious  at  least  to  Scott,  who  says 
of  it,  “It  was  given  to  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose  by 
Charles  I,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  his  father,  the 
gentle  King  Jamie.  *  *  *  I  think  a  dialogue  between  this 
sword  and  Rob  Roy’s  gun  might  be  composed  with  good 
effect.”  This  last  line  expresses  the  inspiration  which  existed 
for  Scott  in  every  one  of  his  antiquities.  Besides  Rob  Roy’s 
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gun,  which  bears  his  initials  R.  M.  G.,  Scott  possessed  his  old 
Highland  broadsword  and  this  Chieftain’s  deadlier  dirk, 
purse  and  sporran.  Some  pistols  of  Scott’s  are  in  the  armory, 
where,  too,  he  has  left  two  cuirasses  and  a  sword  which  he 
gathered  up  himself  on  the  field  soon  after  Waterloo.  To  us, 
however,  as  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Scott,  the  last  suit  of 
clothes  he  wore  seemed  an  important  relic.  There  were  the 
black-and-white  checked  trousers,  buckled  shoes,  black  jacket, 
white  vest  and  tall  white  hat  that  had  evidently  seen  service: 
his  stout  walking-stick  was  not  missing.  The  portrait  of  the 
laird  in  the  drawing-room  verified  the  statement  of  the  guide 
that  these  were  what  the  “shirra”  always  wore. 

Everything  at  Abbotsford  is  genuine.  Since  Scott’s  death, 
over  sixty  years  ago,  the  place  has  been  carefully  kept  up 
and  it  remains  just  as  he  saw  it  and  left  it.  No  one  of  the 
homes  of  famous  men  we  have  visited  so  appealed  to  us  as 
this  castle  of  the  “mighty  minstrel  of  the  north”.  One  feels 
that  he  may  have  been  there  yesterday,  and  has  just  gone 
away ;  his  having  lived  there  is  real  and  not  fiction  as  it  some¬ 
times  seems.  Washington  Irving  spent  several  days  at  Ab¬ 
botsford  and  was  forcefully  impressed  with  the  charm  and 
personality  of  his  host.  Could  Rip  Van  Winkle  awake  in  the 
land  of  Scott  today,  things  would  seem  but  little  changed ; 
he  would  find  the  individuality  of  Scott  indelibly  stamped 
there.  The  gentle  spirit  of  the  bard  still  lingers  within  sight 
and  sound  of  the  Tweed  he  loved. 

Leaving  Abbotsford  I  felt  that  a  dream  I  had  long  wanted 
to  dream  had  come  and  gone,  and  yet  not  gone,  for  it  can 
never  be  forgotten.  As  we  were  driving  away,  a  remark 
Scott  made  to  Irving  suggested  itself:  “You  must  not  think 
our  neighborhood  is  to  be  read  in  a  morning  like  a  newspaper. 
It  takes  several  days  of  study  for  any  one  who  has  a  relish 
for  auld  world  trumpery.”  Also,  that  while  possessing  the 
relish  our  time  was  limited,  and  on  we  went  to  Melrose 
Abbey. 
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A  NIGHT  IN  VENICE 

“White  phantom  city,  whose  untrodden  streets  are  rivers, 
and  whose  pavements  are  the  shifting  shadows  of  palaces, 
and  strips  of  sky/' 

It  is  a  musty,  dirty  place,  this  ancient,  picturesque  city  of 
the  Adriatic;  but,  strangely  enough,  the  older  and  dingier 
Venice  becomes  the  more  beautiful,  attractive  and  romantic 
she  seems.  Age  but  serves  to  soften  and  gild  the  palaces 
whose  delapidated  magnificence  reflected  in  the  passive  waters 
is  far  more  charming  than  were  the  new  buildings  centuries 
ago  when  the  sailors  looked  for  them  each  time  their  heavily 
freighted  ships  were  brought  to  port. 

At  first  sight  Venice  astonishes  more  than  she  pleases;  you 
have  imagined  the  canals  to  be  pure  and  clean,  but  instead 
they  are  green,  black  and  muddy  and  the  receptacles  for  all 
manner  of  filth.  Then,  too,  it  is  disappointing  to  be  piloted 
through  a  series  of  narrow  waterways  between  the  houses, 
between  houses  that  are  mouldy  and  dark  with  dampness, 
when  perhaps  you  have  pictured  to  yourself  that  these  lagoons 
are  boulevards  and  avenues  bordered  with  aristocratic  palaces. 
In  almost  perfect  silence  one  floats  past  open  doors,  decayed 
from  long  steeping  in  the  wet,  through  which  come  vistas  of 
scanty  gardens;  past  quays  and  terraces  where  idlers  lounge 
and  gamble;  past  churches  which  are  prodigies  of  architec¬ 
ture;  past  buildings  high  and  low  and  of  varied  colors;  past 
a  motley  of  shops  and  homes  that  are  stranger  here  than 
anywhere.  The  first  impression  is  necessarily  a  revelation 
even  after  successfully  escaping  the  gondolas  that  dart  un¬ 
expectedly  around  the  corners  of  the  narrow  river  streets, 
and  shooting  out  joyously  upon  the  Grand  Canal  where  every 
house  is  a  palace  and  noted  either  in  fact  or  fiction.  The  first 
impression  is  also  a  sad  one ;  it  makes  one  melancholy  to  think 
of  the  past  greatness  of  this  Bride  of  the  Sea  and  her  gradual 
wasting  away,  for  the  sight  of  Venice  is  sufficient  to  awaken 
a  host  of  memories  and  to  send  one's  thought  back  over  the 
history  of  the  many  changes  the  Venetians  have  undergone. 
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However,  we  must  take  Venice  as  she  is,  so  may  as  well 
begin  by  reconciling  ourselves  to  her  disadvantages,  for 
there  are  redeeming  features  and  attractions  on  every  side. 
The  sky’s  soft  blue  tends  to  alter  the  aspect  of  the  water,  so 
it  is  not  a  too  evident  fact  that  it  lacks  purity.  The  tide 
changes  the  stagnant  current  regularly,  hence  at  eventide  a 
delicious  freshness  pervades  the  atmospheres.  And  what  if 
some  of  the  byways  are  almost  disreputable  by  reason  of  bat¬ 
tered  doors  and  windows  and  wrecks  of  architectural  freaks 
and  decorations?  Is  not  the  Ducal  Palace  left  intact  and 
beautified  by  many  summers’  suns,  and  St.  Mark’s  unaltered 
after  all  these  years,  and  where  is  there  such  a  square  as  that 
upon  which  the  Cathedral  stands?  We  forget  the  tumbled 
down  tenements  and  dark,  dismal  houses,  mere  abodes  of 
filth,  that  were  passed  on  the  way  from  our  hotel  when  we 
entered  the  public  square ;  it  is  enough  to  cause  one  to  forget 
everything  disagreeable,  standing  there  looking  up  at  the 
domes  of  the  church. 

San  Marco  and  the  Doges’  Palace  are  connected,  or  side  by 
side,  and  from  one  of  the  ends  of  the  rectangular  square 
which  is  broken  on  the  west  where  it  opens  on  the  Grand 
Canal  facing  the  sea.  The  other  sides  of  the  square  consist 
of  a  continuous  line  of  gorgeous  shops  and  cafes.  At  no 
great  distance  from  the  Cathedral  is  the  bell-tower  which, 
standing  by  itself,  rears  its  proud  head  far  above  all  neigh¬ 
boring  monuments.  Near  the  margin  of  the  water  are  two 
red  granite  pillars,  one  of  which  bears  the  winged  lion,  the 
emblem  of  the  patron  saint  of  Venice,  Saint  Mark.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  church  beyond  the  opening  of  a  narrow 
street  is  the  clock  tower  where,  in  gleaming  gold  and  richest 
blue,  the  twelve  signs  are  painted  on  a  great  orb;  a  mimic 
sun  revolves  in  its  course  about  them  and  two  bronze  giants 
hammer  out  the  hours  upon  a  deep-toned  bell. 

But  Venice  should  be  seen  at  night  and  by  moonlight.  It 
was  full  moon  the  first  time  we  were  there,  in  July  of  ninety- 
two.  We  arrived  one  evening  at  sunset,  and  after  dinner 
gladly  accepted  our  host’s  invitation  to  spend  a  few  hours  in 
the  roof  garden.  Our  hotel  was  situated  on  the  Riva,  or 
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continuation  of  the  Grand  Canal,  where  we  had  a  stretch  of 
sea  before  us,  and  consequently  the  sea  breezes ;  and  our  loca¬ 
tion  was  especially  desirable,  also,  because  of  the  unbroken 
view  of  sea  and  city  which  it  afforded.  From  our  windows 
we  looked  down  on  the  quay,  on  boats  and  vessels,  on  masts 
and  sails,  on  groups  of  busy  and  idle  sailors,  then  across  to 
islands  where  churches  and  towers  seemed  to  spring  from 
the  sea,  while  in  the  dim  perspective  we  could  outline  the 
coasts  of  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  and  beyond,  that  of  Greece. 

The  evening  passed  in  searching  out  places  of  note  and 
interest,  and  in  listening  to  the  landlord,  an  intelligent  Italian 
who  spoke  French  and  German  and  conversed  fluently  in 
English  on  Italian  subjects,  giving  us  a  better  idea  of  them 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  acquired. 

The  following  morning  we  made  Saint  Mark’s  our  objec¬ 
tive  point.  The  walk  down  the  quay  in  the  hot  sun  presented 
attractions  in  the  way  of  street  scenes,  but  we  chose  a  shadier 
path  by  side  streets  and  lanes.  It  is  possible  to  go  all  over 
Venice  by  foot  through  courts  and  squares  and  so-called 
streets,  crossing  innumerable  bridges  and  depending  upon  a 
native  guide  to  bring  you  safely  to  light,  for  the  thorough¬ 
fares  are  darkened  by  the  jutting  upper  stories  of  the  houses 
built  thus  to  utilize  every  bit  of  available  space,  and,  too,  it 
takes  some  one  to  the  manor  born  to  know  just  what  turn¬ 
ings  to  make.  We  took  a  circuitous  and  extremely  unattrac¬ 
tive  route  to  the  Cathedral ;  it  was  market  time  and  we  were 
jostled  by  an  excited  crowd,  and  encountered  wonderful  bar¬ 
gains  as  well  as  apt  tradesmen.  One  of  us  was  induced  to 
buy  some  fruit  and  on  paying  for  it  with  a  large  coin  was 
given  change  in  return  which  failed  to  agree  with  our  com¬ 
putation,  but  no  amount  of  gestures  or  talking  could  have 
convinced  the  Italian  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

The  Cathedral  is  unlike  anything  I  had  seen  or  imagined. 
The  graceful  domes  clustered  together  and  gorgeous  in  the 
wild,  luxuriant  fancies  of  the  east,  mark  this  structure  as 
Byzantine  as  well  as  Romanesque.  The  walls  are  incrusted 
with  marble,  giving  it,  as  Ruskin  says,  “perfect  and  perma¬ 
nent  decoration.”  Then  another  distinctive  feature  of  the 
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Cathedral  is  the  work  in  mosaics;  the  walls  of  the  porch  as 
well  as  those  of  the  entire  interior  are  covered  with  frescoes 
wrought  in  tiny  squares  of  colored  glass,  transparent  ala¬ 
baster,  polished  marble  and  lustrous  gold.  The  gold,  green 
and  deep  blue  predominate  in  these  pictorial  compositions  so 
that  the  effect  is  extremely  rich.  The  greater  part  of  the 
mosaics  are  old,  some  having  been  executed  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  but  no  matter  how  old  the  material,  the  color 
is  permanent.  The  Cathedral  within  is  a  grand,  dreamy 
structure;  large,  almost  huge,  glowing  in  the  extravagant 
use  of  gold,  damp  and  redolent  with  the  fumes  of  incense 
and  perfume ;  dim  with  the  daylight  softened  by  dark,  stained 
glass,  and  holy  because  the  bones  of  Saint  Mark  are  supposed 
to  be  at  rest  within  its  walls.  The  candles  flicker  continually 
on  the  altars;  and  the  marble  pavement  is  dotted  the  whole 
day  through  with  kneeling  figures ;  among  these,  with  baskets 
at  their  sides,  were  old  women  who  had  stopped  on  the  way 
to  or  from  the  market;  others  had  come  to  spend  the  morn¬ 
ing  or  day  and  possibly  to  beg  on  the  sly;  mass  was  being 
said  in  one  of  the  chapels,  and  preparations  for  a  funeral 
going  on  in  another,  so  that  it  seemed  the  whole  church  was 
in  use,  and  yet  nothing  but  the  ordinary  took  place.  Several 
hours  went  by  indoors  examining  the  mosaics  closely,  going 
into  all  the  holy  places  possible,  and  making  the  ascent  to  the 
gallery  outside  the  church  where  the  famous  bronze  horses, 
old  and  travel-stained,  adorn  the  principal  portal.  These 
horses  once  surmounted  the  Arch  of  Nero  and  afterwards  that 
of  Trajan  in  Rome.  Constantine  sent  them  to  Constantinople, 
whence  one  of  the  Doges  brought  them  to  Venice  in  1204. 
Napoleon  took  them  to  Paris  in  1797  to  grace  a  triumphal 
arch  there  and  not  until  1813  were  they  restored  to  Venice. 
I  always  thought  Napoleon  deserved  this  ancient  quadriga  if 
anyone  could  be  said  to  merit  such  a  relic ;  it  was  so  like  him 
to  want  the  noble  steeds  in  Paris,  but  we  doubtless  all  expe¬ 
rience  the  same  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  we  see  them  on 
Saint  Mark’s  where  they  belong.  After  noticing  the  traces 
of  war,  bullet  holes  and  other  disfigurements  that  the  horses 
have  sustained,  we  waited  for  the  clock  to  strike  and  had  full 
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benefit  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  noon-day  hour  sounded 
before  going  home  to  lunch. 

The  siesta  is  a  necessary  precaution,  at  least  to  foreigners, 
against  mid-summer  heat  in  Italy.  About  five  o’clock  we  ven¬ 
tured  to  take  a  gondola  and  visited  some  churches  where  all 
the  art  in  Venice  is  stored  away,  hence  to  see  representatives 
of  the  different  schools  necessitates  pilgrimages  to,  and  offer¬ 
ings  at  the  shrines  of  various  saints.  We  visited  half  a  dozen 
churches  that  afternoon  and  then  revisited  them  in  order  to 
fix  their  distinctive  features,  as  we  found  our  minds  were 
intensely  human  after  seeing  several  Madonnas  by  the  same 
artist.  The  beggars  about  the  church  doors  and  boat  land¬ 
ings  demanded  our  attention  always;  it  became  somewhat 
monotonous  to  face  each  time  such  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves. 
Once  a  lively  crowd  of  youngsters  in  quite  respectable  rags 
fell  upon  us;  as  we  left  our  barge  they  assumed  pitiful  airs 
of  affliction,  drew  their  hands  into  their  sleeves,  contorted 
their  members  beyond  recognition  and  uttered  the  cry,  “Un 
sou,  un  sou.”  We  retaliated,  and.  stretching  forth  our  hands, 
begged  for  coppers  in  our  most  sober  manner,  making  use  of 
a  limited  Italian  vocabulary;  they  enjoyed  the  situation  and 
forthwith  dropped  their  diseased  limbs,  laughed  and  shook 
their  curly  heads,  then  scampered  back  to  hiding  places  to 
wait  for  a  more  unsophisticated  band  to  appear. 

I  was  glad  to  see  the  sun  dropping  down  in  the  west;  it 
grew  cooler,  and  the  moon  gave  promise  of  rising  where 
churches  and  towers  seemed  to  spring  from  the  sea.  There 
was  no  mistake  about  our  having  a  moonlight  night  in  Venice. 
Of  course,  the  evening  was  to  be  spent  in  the  Square,  which 
is  the  center  of  Venice  to  Venetians  and  strangers  alike,  day 
and  night.  Life  ebbs  in  and  out  from  this  point  with  un¬ 
changing  zest  year  after  year.  Nothing  there  appears  com¬ 
monplace;  the  canals  and  boats  make  pictures  of  the  most 
ordinary  events  which  at  the  same  time  are  shrouded*  in 
mystery.  The  men  and  women  of  quality  go  about  at  night 
in  black  mantles;  the  women  of  the  poorer  classes  wear  black 
or  dark  shawls  with  the  long  point  reaching  to  the  ground, 
and  it  is  rarely  warm  enough  to  discard  them.  The  women 
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are  especially  vain  about  dressing  their  hair  in  the  most 
precise  manner,  very  much  as  the  Japanese  do  on  the  top  of 
the  head,  never  omitting  a  shampoo  of  some  excessively  per¬ 
fumed  oil.  The  gondolas  are  all  painted  black  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  a  law  passed  in  the  fifteenth  century  when  Venice 
became  dependent.  The  silence,  too,  that  reigns  is  conducive 
to  a  mysterious  atmosphere;  on  entering  Venice  one  leaves 
behind  noise  and  racket  of  every  sort  as  well  as  vegetation. 
You  cannot  fancy  yourself  in  the  country,  for  there  are  no 
trees  nor  animals,  no  sound  of  birds.  I  saw  one  lone  horse 
toiling  in  a  stable  at  some  crank ;  his  seemed  a  narrow  round 
of  duties  for  it  is  hardly  presumable  that  he  ever  got  beyond 
that  stable  door.  Nor  can  one  more  easily  believe  himself 
to  be  in  town,  for,  save  an  occasional  splash  of  the  gondola, 
quiet  reigns  supreme  and  is  profound.  The  perfect  immunity 
from  dust,  too,  makes  Venice  unlike  any  other  town  or  city 
on  the  globe. 

The  people,  as  a  rule,  have  imbibed  the  spirit  of  their 
home ;  they  are  but  little  concerned  about  business  and  as  the 
situation  of  the  city  renders  agriculture  and  the  chase  im¬ 
possible,  they  give  themselves  over  to  idleness  and  dissipation. 
Their  dialect  is  soft  as  zephyr,  they  are  born  musicians,  and 
the  most  intelligent  of  all  Italians;  they  think  more  deeply, 
though  with  less  poetic  fancy  than  the  Southerners,  and  are 
a  trifle  more  energetic,  engaging  in  the  industries,  glass  and 
lace  making,  which  are  not  carried  on  in  other  Italian  towns. 
The  aristocracy  are  refined  and  conservative,  and  there  is 
more  society  among  them  than  usual  in  the  cities  of  Italy; 
these  remnants  of  nobility  begin  their  day  at  noon,  and  appear 
in  public  at  eventide,  leaving  the  square  free  during  the  day 
to  strangers  and  the  vulgar.  Soldiers  are  never  seen,  prob¬ 
ably  because  their  presence  is  unnecessary,  as  a  rigid  respect 
for,  and  fear  of  the  law  is  innate  in  even  the  very  lowest 
classes. 

The  Piazza  is  haunted  by  the  idle,  who  sleep  with  impunity 
on  the  pavements  and  in  the  open  air ;  by  importunate  guides 
who  insist  you  cannot  enjoy  the  church  or  ascend  the  bell- 
tower  without  their  assistance;  by  flower  girls,  candy  boys 
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and  corn  peddlers.  The  last  named  of  these  nuisances  do  a 
lucrative  business  since  the  doves  of  St.  Mark  are  always 
ready  for  a  meal;  visitors  never  tire  of  scattering  grain  for 
them  and,  of  course,  do  not  know  where  to  buy  the  corn  rea¬ 
sonably  down  a  side  street  until  some  small  American  has 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  doves  are  beautiful  birds  and  pets 
alike  to  children  and  grown  people;  they  have  always  en¬ 
livened  the  Piazza.  According  to  an  old  custom  pigeons  were 
sent  out  from  the  church  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  nestled  in  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  surrounding  buildings.  Up  to  the 
close  of  the  republic  they  were  cared  for  at  public  expense, 
but  now  are  dependent  on  charity,  which  is  not  stinted. 

The  cafes  about  the  Square  are  the  busiest  scenes  in  Venice; 
after  many  hundreds  of  chairs  and  small  tables  are  placed  in 
front  of  them  for  the  use  of  customers.  Florian  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  Venetian  Delmonico,  but  the  crowd  usually  over¬ 
flows  into  neighboring  resorts.  The  band  takes  its  place  in 
the  center  of  the  Square  and  an  orderly  company  gathers 
about  it.  Every  nationality  is  represented  at  the  tables; 
English,  French,  German,  Greek,  Turk,  Armenian,  and  always 
a  majority  of  Americans.  Conversation  lags,  except  among 
some  native  aristocrats  who  receive  visits  in  the  cafe.  No 
one  cares  to  converse,  for  the  novelty  of  the  scene  occupies 
each  one  and  he  prefers  to  silently  dream  the  evening  away 
in  the  shadow  of  San  Marco,  the  Palace  and  spectre  tower, 
the  doves  hovering  in  great  numbers  under  the  arches  of  the 
Cathedral  porch  and  galleries,  while  the  moon  and  stars  and 
sky  are  enchanting,  and  Italian  music  captivating  his  senses. 

We  walked  along  the  Riva  and  passed  the  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
which  leads  from  the  palace  to  the  prison  back  of  it.  Beneath 
the  bridge  a  small  dark  door  opens  on  the  water,  from  which 
the  prisoners  were  secretly  taken  at  night  when  they  had 
been  condemned  and  sentenced  to  drowning.  The  moon  shone 
down  on  the  “pathetic  swindle,”  as  Howells  called  the  bridge, 
and  persuaded  us  to  believe  that  our  countryman  was  any¬ 
thing  but  romantic.  Along  the  quay  the  light  twinkled  in 
the  water,  and  from  the  darkness  of  the  canals  the  gondolas 
crept  stealthily  along,  traced  by  the  reflection  of  the  lights 
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they  carried.  Snatches  of  song  and  music  floated  on  the  air 
and  rollicking  laughter  of  men  sitting  at  the  wine  tables  was 
borne  to  us.  The  gondoliers  whose  day’s  work  was  ended 
slept  in  their  boats  or  on  the  pavements,  and  along  the  bridges 
idlers  loitered  and  gazed  over  into  the  water.  In  fact,  the 
natives  spent  nights  out  of  doors;  we  foreigners  were  the 
only  ones  who  felt  obliged  to  give  Morpheus  his  due.  We 
sought  out  couches,  but  it  was  too  warm  and  noisy  to  sleep. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  carousals  of  the  populace  reach 
their  climax  where  they  remain  for  a  few  hours.  Beneath 
our  window  songs  and  quarrels  were  mingled  in  one  pro¬ 
tracted  jumble;  there  were  men’s  and  women’s  and  children’s 
voices  in  the  chorus  which  might  have  been  harsh  and  un¬ 
bearable  in  any  language  but  Italian.  After  these  revelers 
dispersed,  there  began  waking-up  signs  on  the  ships  anchored 
at  the  quay,  and  the  sailors  resumed  their  part  in  life’s  activ¬ 
ity,  singing,  scrubbing  and  joking  together.  The  gondoliers 
woke  up,  too,  and  went  home  to  breakfast.  About  eight 
o’clock  another  day  on  the  canals  began  for  us. 

Ellen  Juliette  Wall. 
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Life 

Life  is  night  and  days, 
Stern  and  joyous  ways: 
Only  friendship  pays. 
Life  is  heat  and  cold, 
People  kind  and  bold : 
Only  love  is  gold. 

Life  is  sea  and  land, 
Shifting  tide  and  sand : 
Truth  alone  will  stand. 
Life  is  gift  or  greed, 
Empty  word  or  deed : 
Faith  alone,  man's  creed. 


Prayer  for  Peace 

Oh,  gentle  Christ,  God’s  Martyr  Son, 
Teach  us  Thy  way  of  life: 

Of  duty  sought,  salvation  won, 

Release  from  fear  and  strife. 

May  Thy  compelling  gift  of  love 
Now  rule  the  hearts  of  men; 

Send  down  to  us  from  Heaven  above 
New  hope  that  lives  again. 

Oh,  gentle  Christ,  with  love  so  great 
For  those  who  trust  in  Thee, 

Reward  the  faithful  with  Thy  care 
And  soften  age-old  hate. 

That  nations  may  Thy  truth  declare 
And  peace  predominate. 
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My  Garden 

My  garden  is  a  tiny  place 
I  cultivate  with  glee. 

Each  flower  that  lifts  a  fairy  face, 

I  dedicate  to  Thee. 

By  summer  shower  we  set  great  store, 
Refreshing  all  around; 

Lilacs  that  guard  my  cottage  door, 

Buds  trailing  on  the  ground. 

And  oft  will  come  a  gentle  breeze 
The  petals  to  unfurl. 

Hurtling  downward  through  leafy  trees 
All  in  a  merry  whirl. 

Each  day  presents  a  garden  need 
It  is  a  joy  to  meet, 

There  is  reward  for  every  deed 
In  blossoms  fair  and  sweet. 

The  pansies  in  their  varied  hues 
May  have  appeal  for  you ; 

Perhaps  you  will  the  tulip  choose, 

Or  tiny  blossoms  blue. 

The  roses  with  their  fragrance  sweet 
Are  beckoning  to  you; 

No  doubt  they  will  your  fancy  meet, 

So,  pluck  them  if  they  do. 

Oh,  I  do  love  my  garden  well ; 

It  is  a  dream  come  true. 

Its  hidden  meaning,  who  can  tell? 

Dear  God,  there  I  find  You! 
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APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY 


OF  THE 


Chapter  Regent. 


Chapter  Secretary.  Chapter  Registrar. 

Application  and  duplicate  received  by  National  Society . ,  192.. 

Fees  received  by  National  Society . ,  192.. 

Application  examined  and  approved . ,  192.. 


Accepted  by  the  National  Board  of  Management 


Registrar  General. 
. ,  192.. 


Indorsement  for  membership  at  large 


Recording  Secretary  General. 


State  Regent. 

Nominated  and  recommended  by  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Society.  Two 
names  of  endorsers  required,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  live  in  the  same  town  in  which 
the  applicant  resides,  provided  there  is  a  Chapter  in  that  town.  If  there  is  no  Chapter, 
at  least  one  of  the  endorsers  must  be  a  resident  in  that  State. 


Name 


ENDORSERS 

_  Name _ 


Residence . . . . . . . . 


Residence 


When  filled  out  and  properly  endorsed,  the  application  must  be  forwarded  to  the  Treasurer  General,  N.  S.  D.  A.  R.,  Memorial  Conti¬ 
nental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  the  necessary  fee  and  dues.  When  approved  by  the  National  Board,  one  copy  will  be  returned  to 
the  Registrar  of  the  Chapter  or  to  the  individual,  if  joining  At  Large,  and  the  other  will  be  filed  with  the  National  Society. 


LINEAGE 


I _ _ _ ff^2^^?7:-.r7rrr . . . being  of  the  age  of 

eighteen  years  and  upwards,  hereby  apply  for  membership  in  the  Society  by  right  of  lineal 

descent  in  the  following  line  from . . 

who  was  born  the . .•&. . day  o Yl./.lo.. 

and  died  in.  JSLJ&s+z*  the....^.^ 

His  place  of  residence  during  the^Revolution  was . ^.'...zr..c..xz„y,e. 

I  was  born  in-.-./C-^iSs^^ . County  of.....f<^£r^|7£ 


State  of. 


1.  I  am  the  daughter  of 
born.^.^^f.^^.  and  his  (  )  wife* 

born died .  married 

2.  The  said . Cek^i^ZL....^. .  was  the  child  of 

born.. fy&ifpto&Jh.  died and  his  (  )  wife 
born . /&/.J7.  died ./a/?y/./.Zf.?/.  married 

^  2.  The  said . v..y&k. .  .  was  the  child  of 


TTL- .  \>oxn.'2pMt/.'ZZ&:  died . /.?..1tZ..  and  his  (  )  wife 

. fctZ&rZrr. .  born . '<%Z£..4ied . married ../.y&.y?.... 

4.  The  said....  . . JtjL££<rr: .  .  was  the  child  of 

born . <X\zd.'£&//cf.J&:...  and  his  (  )  wife 

.  born . /.7.J. .%....  died married..^/%Z...... 

5.  The  said . . .^?r. . .  .  was  the  child  of 

born . ?/£y/z7'S.Jo- . .  died-.J^i^^^  and  his  (  )  wife 

born. . died . /^°/.....  married //Z/jtf&r: 

6.  The  said .  was  the  child  of 

. . . .  born .  died .  and  his  (  )  wife 

. . .  born .  died .  married . 

7.  The  said . .. . . . . .  was  the  child  of 

. . . .  born .  died .  and  his  (  )  wife 

. . . .  born .  died .  married . 

8.  The  said . . .  was  the  child  of 

. .  born .  died .  and  his  (  )  wife 

. .  born .  died .  married . 

9.  The  said .  was  the  child  of 

. . .  born .  died .  and  his  (  )  wife 

. .  born . died .  married . 

10.  The  said .  was  the  child  of 

. .  born .  died .  and  his  (  )  wile 

.  born .  died .  married . 

And  he,  the  said . .Z/k7£aJ... . 

is  the  ancestor  who  assisted  in  establishing  American  Independence,  while  acting  in  the 
capacity  of . . .Zr....*Z?.... 


•Wife  in  every  instance  in  this  paper  means  legal  and  lawful  wife. 


Date  of  marriage  may  be  substituted  for  dates  of  birth  and  death  where  such  date  proves 
the  soldier  to  have  been  living  during  the  Revolution  and  of  a  suitable  age  for  service. 
Resolution  adopted  by  the  Twenty-fourth  Continental  Congress: 

Descendants  of  polygamous  marriage  are  not  acceptable  as  members  of  this  Society. 


Any  woman  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  who  is  not  less  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  who  is  descended  from 
a  man  or  woman  who,  with  unfailing  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  American  Independence,  served 
as  a  sailor,  or  as  a  soldier  or  civil  officer  in  one  of  the  several  Colonies  or  States,  or  in  the 
United  Colonies  or  States,  or  as  a  recognized  patriot,  or  rendered  material  aid  thereto; 
provided  the  applicant  is  personally  acceptable  to  the  Society. 

Official  proof  of  service  must  be  furnished  with  the  application;  also  references  to 
authorities  quoted,  to  show  line  of  descent.  fVhere  reference  is  made  to  unpublished  or 
inaccessible  records ,  the  applicant  must  file  duplicate  certified  copies  of  same.  Statements 
based  upon  tradition  alone  cannot  be  considered. 


ex.  -  & , 


ANCESTOR’S  SERVICES 

My  ancestor’s  services  in  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  American  Independence 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  were  as  follows: 

V  ^ 


/Pjy-  /. 

-*5^  y 


s 


/ 


A- 


_ 

&?£****- . 

fi-  «v?  s' 


'/Lry  &fzV  ^ 

ts  dx-Z-rz- ^  z  sd-  dr  -cd  d. 


Juliette  W.  Pope  was  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  for  many  years,  as  was  her  mother, 
Celeste  Nettleton  Wall,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  ancestors  assisted  in  establishing  American  independence : 

David  Adams — a  Surgeon. 

Ezra  Adams — a  Private. 

Jonathan  Comstock — a  Deputy  from  West  Greenwich, 
R.  I. 

Jeremiah  Dow — commanded  a  company  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Volunteers. 

Don  Francois  Valle — a  Lieutenant  of  Militia  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Louisiana  [see  reproduction  of  D.  A.  R. 
membership  application] . 

Samuel  Wall — a  Captain  of  the  Alarm  Company  of 
Coventry;  later  made  Major. 

Amos  Wilcox,  Jr. — a  Captain  from  Simsbury,  Conn.; 
later  made  Major. 


Family  Burial  Grounds 


OLD  DU  QUOIN,  ILLINOIS 

George  T.  Wall  Lot 

George  T.  Wall  and  wife,  Maria  Hannah  Adams 
The  infant  Ashbel 

Elmer  Adams,  brother  of  Maria  Hannah  Adams 
Margaret,  second  wife  of  George  T.  Wall 

DU  QUOIN,  ILLINOIS 

George  W.  Wall  Lot 

George  Willard  Wall  and  wife,  Celeste  Augusta  Nettleton 

The  infant  Ashbel 

The  infant  Louisa 

Sarah  Celeste  Wall 

Samuel  Valle  Wall 

E.  T.  Ross  Lot 

E.  T.  Ross 

Infant  daughter  Maria 

Nettleton  Lot 

Gilbert  Nettleton  and  wife,  Juliette  Elizabeth  Pratte 
Daughter  Mary  Elizabeth 
Son  Bernard  Pratt 
Son  Charles  Murch 

Bernard,  infant  son  of  Felix  Valle  Nettleton 

Francis  E.  Pope  Lot 


Francis  E.  Pope 

MURPHRYSBORO,  ILLINOIS 

Willard  Gilbert  Wall  and  wife  Mary  Alexander 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 

Edgar  T.  Wall,  son  of  George  Willard  Wall 
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Ezra,  22,  41,  42,  44 
Frances,  40,  41 
George,  40,  41 
Hannah  (Wilcox),  41,  42 
Margaret  A.  (Dobbin),  15,  22 
Maria  Hannah,  15,  23,  41 
Martha  (Buttolph),  41,  42 
Mary  (Pinney),  41,  42 
Mindwell  (Case),  41,  43 
Thomas,  41,  42 

-  (Conrad),  40 

Alexander,  Mary,  24 
Allen 

Betsy  (Wall),  1 
Daniel,  1 

Hannah  (Wall),  1 
James,  1 
John,  1 

Ames,  Jane  Rose,  23 
Anthony,  William,  6 
Arnold 

Adaline  W.,  7 
Albert,  7 

Elizabeth,  28,  29,  87 
Elizabeth  (Wall),  7 
Phoebe  (Parkhurst),  6,  29 
Thomas,  29 
Arnold,  Miss,  22 

Baker,  David  S.,  11 
Baker,  Elizabeth,  54 
Baliol 

Devorgilda,  54 
John,  54 
William,  54 
Ballard 

Elizabeth,  34,  36 
Esther,  34,  36,  38,  39 
William,  34,  36,  38 
Balue,  Mr.,  4 

Barhyte,  Mary  Arvilla,  50 
Beard,  Emily  Celeste  (Mathias), 
49 

Beard,  William  K.,  49 
Beaufitz,  Agnes,  54 
Beauvais,  Louise,  80 


Bellomont,  Margaret  Robert- 
Blanchmains  de,  31 
Bellomont,  Robert-Blanchmains  de, 
31 

Bigod 
Hugh,  29 
Isabella,  29 
Maud,  29 
Roger,  29 
Billeron 

Elizabeth  (Aubuchon),  84 
Leonard,  79 
Marianne,  77,  78,  79 
Pierre,  84 
Therese,  84 
Bissel,  John,  3 
Blackstone,  William,  19 
Bolebec,  Walter  Gifford  de,  30 
Bosworth,  Hannah,  36 
Bothwell,  Ida,  49 
Bourne,  Elizabeth,  43 
Bowen,  Adin,  6 
Bramble,  4 
Breese,  Sidney,  19 
Breuil  Villars,  Louis  de,  79 
Bridgham,  Samuel  W.,  5 
Briggs,  Mary,  22 
Briggs,  Mary  Manchester,  6 

Brooks,  Mary,  24 
Buchanan,  Ruth  Frances,  50 
Buck 

Elizabeth  (Churchill),  44 
Henry,  44 
Martha,  44 

Bucklin,  Joseph,  40 

Bucklin,  Susanna  (Jenks),  40 

Buell 

Aaron,  46 
Daniel,  51 

Deborah  (Griswold),  51 
Elizabeth  (Post),  51 
Freelove,  45,  51 
Judith  (Stevens),  51 
Mabel  (Nettleton),  46 
Samuel,  51 
William,  51 
Buleson,  Margaret,  87 
Burton,  Colonel,  11 
Bushnell,  Hannah,  45 
Bushnell,  Joshua,  45 
Butterworth,  Mary,  36 
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Buttolph 
David,  42 

Hannah  (Gardner),  42 
John,  42 
Martha,  41,  42 
Mary  (Goodrich),  42 
Penelope,  43 
Thomas,  42 

Cambrey,  Jenkyn,  34 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of,  30 
Caractacus,  34 
Carpentier 
Henri,  79 
Marie,  77 

Marie  (Aubuchon),  79 
Case 

Daniel,  43 
Elizabeth,  44 
John,  43 
Mindwell,  41,  43 
Penelope  (Buttolph),  43 
Sarah  (Holcomb),  43 
Cass,  Lewis  W.,  90 
Catoire,  Marie,  79 
Chadbourne,  William,  14 
Charles  III,  13 
Chevalier 

Marie  (Deguire),  84 
Marie  Louise,  84 
Pierre,  84 
Churchill 

Elizabeth,  44 
Elizabeth  (Foote),  44 
Jonas,  44 

Clapp,  E.  Donaldson,  24 
Clapp,  Helen  Lincoln  (Wall),  24 
Clare,  de 

Amicia  (Meullent),  30 
Gilbert,  30 
Isabel,  29 

Isabel  (Marshall),  30 
Maud  (de  Lacie),  30,  31 
Richard,  29,  30,  31 
Clarke,  Robert,  35 
Coffman,  Jane,  80 
Coggeshall 

Elizabeth,  2,  9,  21,  22,  27,  33 
Joan  (West),  27 
John,  27 

Joshua,  2,  9,  21,  27,  33 
Mary  (Spencer),  2,  21,  27,  33 
Mary  (Stanton),  27 
Rebecca  (Russell),  27 
Cole,  Lucretia,  22,  24 
Collyng,  Dorothy,  34 

Collyng,  Walter,  34 


Comstock 

Christopher,  28 
Daniel,  28 
Elizabeth,  28 

Elizabeth  (Arnold),  28,  29 
Esther  (Jenks),  28,  40 
John,  28,  32,  40 
Jonathan,  2,  7,  10,  22,  28,  33 
Mercy  (Jenks),  28,  34,  37,  39 
Phoebe  (Matteson),  2,  5,  7,  10, 
22,  28,  33 
Samuel,  28,  29 
Sarah,  2,  10,  22,  28 
Sarah  (Dexter),  28,  32 
Susanna,  28 
Thomas,  28,  37,  39 
William,  28 
Cope 

Elizabeth  Anne  (Nettleton),  50 
Katherine  Ann,  50 
Theodore  S.,  50 
Corinthian ,  86 

Coudreniere,  Henri  Peyroux  de  la, 
79 
Cox 

Caleb,  80 
Cora  H.,  80 
William  B.,  80 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  13 

Dale,  Jane  Marie,  24 
Daniel 

Benjamin  Andrew,  25 
Benjamin  Dale,  25 
Benjamin  Willard,  25 
Debra,  25 

Jane  Marie  (Dale),  25 
Jessie  Celeste  (Wall),  25 
Jessie  Marie,  25 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  54 
Day 

John,  53 
Lydia,  53 
Sarah,  53 
Deming 

Elizabeth  (Case),  44 
Gideon,  44 
Honour  (Treat),  44 
John,  44 
Jonathan,  44 
Martha  (Buck),  44 
Mary,  44 

Mary  (Mygate),  44 
Dpxtpr 

Abigail  (Fuller),  32 
Alice  (Smith),  32 
Gregory,  32 
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Dexter  (Cont.) 

John,  32 
Sarah,  28,  32 

Dickerson 

Abigail  Maria,  92 
Betty  (Dickson),  91 
Charity  (Van  Kirk),  91,  92 
Clarissa  Van  Kirk,  92 
Deborah  Ruth,  25,  88,  92 
Eliza  Ann,  92 
Isaac  Haynes,  91,  92,  93 
John  D.,  91 
Joseph,  91,  93 
Joshua,  91 

Margaret  Malvina,  92 
Mary  [Martha?]  (Haynes),  91 
93 

Mary  (Ross),  91 

r)qoi'p  Q1 

Phoebe  Elizabeth,  92 
Sarah  Priscilla,  92 
Thomas  Wiley,  92 
William,  91 

Dickson,  Betty,  91 
Diel,  Celeste  (Pratte),  83 

Diel,  Henri,  83 
Dow 

Anne  (Stacy),  52 
Elizabeth,  46,  52 
Jeremiah,  52,  53 
Lydia  (Kimball),  52 
Mary  (Hendricks),  52 
Mary  (Hutchins),  52 
Mehitable,  46 
Nathaniel,  52 
Stephen,  52 
Thomas,  52 
Dudley,  Miss,  90 
Dumesnil,  Madeleine,  77 
Duprat 

Charlotte  (Godette),  82 
Francoise  (Gautier),  82 
Gabriel,  82 
Jean  Baptiste,  82 
Jean  Baptiste  Sylvester  Pratte, 
82,  83 

Marie  Madeleine  (de  la  Haye), 
82 

Marie  Theresa  (Duquet),  82 
Duquet 

Catherine  (Gautier  de  St. 

Etienne),  82 
Denis,  82 
Marie  Theresa,  82 


Eames,  Millicent,  40 
Eddy 

Emily  Leota  (Nettleton),  49 
Morton  Holt,  49 
Pratt  Nettleton,  49 
Eldridge,  Charles,  4 
Elizabeth,  52 
Elmendorf,  Mr.,  91 
Evans,  Cranston,  3,  4 

Fenner,  Arthur,  3 
Fentress 

Juliette  Celeste  (Pope),  25 
Juliette  Wall,  26 
Mary  Celeste,  26 
Ruth  (Herman),  26 
Thomas  Lyon,  25 
Thomas  Lyon,  Jr.,  26 
Ferdinand  VI,  13 
Fitch 

Abigail,  44 
Sybil,  44 
Thomas,  44 

Fitz  Parness,  Robert,  31 
Ford,  Thomas,  14 
Fountain,  Nancy  (Pope),  88 
Fountain,  William  Henry,  88 
French 

Charles  B.,  24 
Constance,  24 
Frances  (Mallon),  24 
Hope,  24 

Pearl  Ellen  (Ross),  24 
Stuart  Ross,  24 
Fuller,  Abigail,  32 

Gaines,  E.  P.,  85,  86 
Gardner,  George  T.,  1 
Gardner,  Hannah,  42 
Garrison,  William  G.,  90 
Gassaway,  Nancy  (Pope),  88 
Gassaway,  William,  88 
Gautier,  Catherine,  82 
Gautier,  Francoise,  82 
Genealogy  of  Juliette  W.  Pope,  113 
Goddard 

Henry,  1,  9,  21,  27 
John,  14 

Mary  (Howland),  21,  27 
Susan,  1,  9,  14,  21,  27 
Godette,  Charlotte,  82 
Goodrich 

Elizabeth,  43 
Elizabeth  (Marvin),  43 
John,  42 
Mary,  42 
William,  43 
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Gourd,  Virginia,  82 
Greene 
Arthur,  2 
Polly,  2 
Samuel,  33 
Timothy,  8 
Gregoire 

Augustus,  80 
Charles,  80 
Eulalie  (Pratte),  80 
Mary  (Pratte),  80 
Griswold,  Deborah,  51 
Griswold,  Edward,  51 
Guignon,  Rosine,  79 

Hall,  Lauriston,  4 
Harding,  Warren  G.,  90,  92 
Harris,  Rev.,  16 
Hawkins,  John,  3 
Haye,  de  la 
Jean,  82 

-  (Louart),  82 

Marie  Madeleine,  82 
Haynes,  Mary  [Martha?],  91 
Hazeltine 
Anne,  53 
John,  53 
Mercy,  53 
Robert,  53 
Heath,  Joshua,  46 
Heath,  Rachel  (Nettleton),  46 
Hendricks 
Israel,  52 
Mary,  52 

Sarah  (Gutterson),  52 
Henry  I,  30 
Henry  II,  12 
Henry  III,  30,  31 
Herman,  Ruth,  26 
Hillyer,  James,  42 
Hillyer,  Joanna,  42 
Hinckley,  Hiram,  15 
History  of  the  Wall  Family,  1-8 
Holbrook,  Mehitable,  40 
Holbrook,  Willard,  90 
Holcomb,  Joshua,  43 
Holcomb,  Sarah,  43 
Holden,  Elizabeth,  33 
Holden,  Mrs.,  5 

Hopkins,  Bethia,  51 

Hoskins 

Hannah,  42 
Mary  (Gillette),  42 
Robert,  42 

Howard,  Charles,  54 
Howard,  Mary,  54 


Howland 
John,  36 
Mary,  37 
Zoeth,  27 
Hull,  Josiah,  45 
Hull,  Martha,  45 
Hurlbut 
Abigail,  41,  44 
Christopher,  44 
Dorothy,  43 

Hannah  (Welles),  43,  44 
Joseph,  43,  44 
Mary  (Deming),  44 
Stephen,  43 
Sybil  (Fitch),  44 
Thomas,  43 
Hutchins 

Joanna  (Corliss),  52 
Joseph,  52 
Mary,  52 
Hutchinson 

Elizabeth  (Nettleton),  47 
Mary,  47 
Zephenia,  47 

In  the  Land  of  Scott ,  94-97 
Innocent  III,  29,  31 

James  II,  13 
Jenks 

Abigail,  36 

Amphillias  (Smith),  39 

Ebenezer,  36,  39 

Elizabeth,  35,  36,  38 

Esther,  28,  36,  37,  40 

Esther  (Ballard),  34,  36,  38,  39 

Freelove  (Winsor),  40 

George,  35,  38 

Hannah  (Bosworth),  36 

Harlan,  37 

Joanna,  36 

John,  37,  40 

Jonathan,  37,  40 

Joseph,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39 

Lydia  (Jenckes),  40 

Margaret,  37,  40 

Mary,  39 

Mary  (Butterworth) ,  36 
Mary  (Tervyn),  34,  35 
Mehitable,  37,  40 
Mercy,  27,  28,  34,  39 
Nathaniel,  36,  39 
Nelson,  40 
Patience,  37,  39 
Patience  (Sprague),  34,  36,  39, 
40 

Rachel  (Lawrence),  40 
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Jenks  (Cont.) 

Robert,  34 
Sarah,  36 
Susanna,  37,  39 
William,  34,  36,  39 
Jewett 
Anne,  53 
Aquilla,  53 
Elizabeth,  53 
John,  King,  30,  31 
Johnson,  Freeborn,  8 
Johnson,  Joseph  G.,  8 

Kasson,  Dr.,  15 
Kelsey 

Bethia  (Hopkins),  51 
Daniel,  51 
Deborah,  45,  51 
Elizabeth  (Shethar),  51 
Mary  (Stevens),  51 
William,  51 
Kimball 

Benjamin,  53 
Elizabeth  (Jewett),  53 
Isaac,  53 
Jonathan,  53 
Lydia,  52,  53 
Lydia  (Day),  53 
Mercy  (Hazeltine),  53 
Richard,  52,  54 
Ursula  (Scott),  52,  54 
Kirkpatrick,  Beulah,  89 
Kittle,  Amos,  5 

Labadie,  Emilie,  82 
Lacie,  de 
John,  30,  31 

Margaret  (de  Quincey),  31 
Maud,  30,  31 
Lalumundiere 
Francois,  83 
Louise  (Perthius),  83 
Marianne,  83,  84 
Lawrence,  Rachel,  40 
Le  Blanc 

Leonard,  77,  79 
Marie  (Catoire),  79 
Marie  (Riton),  77 
Marie  Therese,  77 
Ledoyt,  Lydia,  46 
Life,  109 

Lincoln,  Lucy  Coolidge,  24 
Little,  Dr.,  22 
Livingston 

Emily  Celeste  (Mathias),  49 
Thomas  Mathias,  49 
Warren  Putnam,  49 


Loud 

Annabelle,  49 
Gordon,  49 
Honor  (Merrell),  49 
John  Merrell,  49 
Lyon,  Charlotte,  46 

MacDougal,  Alan,  54 
MacDougal,  Margaret,  54 
Madden,  Congressman,  50 
Magna  Carta,  29,  30,  31 
Mahoney,  Beverley  Frances,  50 
Manchester,  Thomas,  6 
Marcou,  Genevieve,  77 
Marshall 
Isabel,  30 

Isabel  (de  Clare),  29 
Maud,  29 
William,  29 
Mason,  John,  14 

Cora  Odile  (Nettleton),  48 
Daisy,  48 
David  Bernard,  48 
Emily  Celeste,  49 
Hattie  Gertrude,  48 
Ida  (Bothwell),  48 
John  Branch,  49 
Margery  (Hutchinson),  49 
Mary,  48 

Thomas  Herbert,  48 
Matilda,  54 
Matteson 

Alice  (Sweet),  33 
Henry,  33 
Jonathan,  7,  33,  34 
Judith  (Weaver),  33 
Nathan,  7 
Phoebe,  7,  28,  33 
Phoebe  (Tingley),  7,  33,  34 
Maude,  Queen,  54 
Mayflower,  36 
Merrell 
Honor,  49 
John  Hastings,  49 
Lillian  Pearl  (Nettleton),  49 
Meullent,  Amicia,  30 
Meullent,  William  Count  of,  30 
Millard,  Esther  (Jenks),  36 
Millard,  Samuel,  36 
Moore 

Bernard  Nettleton,  49 
David,  49 

Elliott  McFarlane,  26 
Eva  Celeste  (Nettleton),  49 
Frances  Carroll,  50 
Gilbert  Stuart,  50 
John  Stuart,  50 
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Moore  (Cont.) 

Josephine  Valgerda  Mona  (Mc¬ 
Carthy),  50 

Juliette  Wall  (Fentress),  25 

Marily,  26 

Mary  Dorothea,  50 

Milo  Stuart,  49 

Sarah  Juliette,  26 

Valgerda  Celeste,  50 

Morse,  Benjamin,  3 
My  Garden,  110 

My  gate 
Anne,  44 
Joseph,  44 
Mary,  44 

Nettleton 
Aaron,  46 
Abby,  46 

Bernard  Pratt,  48 
Beverley  Frances  (Mahoney), 
50 

Celeste  Augusta,  18,  23,  25,  47, 
48,  77,  85 
Charity,  46 

Charles  Eugene  Valle,  50 

Charles  Murch,  47 

Charlotte  (Lyon),  46 

Cora  Odile,  48 

Daniel,  46,  47 

Deborah,  46,  50 

Deborah  (Kelsey),  45,  51 

Elizabeth,  47 

Elizabeth  Anne,  50 

Elizabeth  (Dow),  46,  47,  52 

Ellen  C.  (Wilmarth),  47 

Emily  Leota,  49 

Emily  Persis,  48 

Esther  (Peck),  46 

Eva  Celeste,  49 

Felix  Bernard,  50 

Felix  Valle,  48,  49 

Fred  H.,  47 

Freelove  (Buell),  45,  46,  51 
Gilbert,  23,  46,  47,  48,  49,  77, 
80,  85 

Hannah  (Bushnell),  45 

Hannah  (Wheeler),  46 

Hattie  Gertrude  (Wall),  48,  49 

Ida  May  (Siekman),  48 

Jeremiah,  45,  46,  51 

Joel,  46,  47,  52 

Joel  Parker,  46 

John,  45 

John  Gilbert,  50 

Joseph,  45 


Nettleton  (Cont.) 

Juliette  Elizabeth  (Pratte),  23, 
47,  48,  49,  77,  80 
Lillian  Pearl,  49 
Lillie  N.,  47 
Lucy  E.,  47 
Lydia  (Ledoyt),  46 
Mabel,  46 

Mabel  Gertrude,  50 

Maria,  45 

Martha  (Hull),  45 

Mary  Arvilla  (Barhyte),  50 

Mary  Elizabeth,  47,  85 

Mary  Hendrick,  46 

Mehitable  (Dow),  46 

Michelle,  50 

Nathan,  46 

Persis,  47 

Rachel,  46 

Rhoda  (Ryant),  46 

Rolon,  46 

Ruth  Frances  (Buchanan),  50 
Samuel,  45 
Therese,  46 

A  Night  in  Venice,  98-105 

Olney 
John,  39 

Mehitable  (Jenks),  40 
Patience  (Jenks),  39 
Thomas,  40 
O’Neill,  Hugh  B.,  23 
O’Neill,  Maria  Ellen  (Wall),  23 
Oro,  Francisco  Cartabona  de,  79 

Pace,  Mary,  25 
Palmer,  Jennie  (Lyman),  15 
Parkhurst,  Phoebe,  29 
Paynter,  Lily,  89 
Peabody,  Margaret,  26 
Peck,  Esther,  46 

A  Pen  Picture  of  Judge  George 
W.  Wall  in  the  Eighties,  57-59 
Philip  II,  29 
Phillips,  Samuel,  11 
Pied  Cow,  14 

Piedeman,  Maybelle  Barlow,  26 

Piernas,  Pedro,  78 

Pierce 

James  B.,  6 
Philip,  10 
Samuel  Wall,  10 
Pinney 

Humphrey,  41,  42 
Mary,  41,  42 
Samuel,  41 
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Pius  X,  13 

Plantagenet,  Hameline,  29 
Plantagenet,  Isabella,  29 
Polk,  James  K.,  47 
Pope,  Charles,  17 

Pope,  John,  89 
Pope,  Nathaniel,  89 
Pope 

Abigail  (Richards),  88 
Anne,  87 

Benjamin  Franklin,  25,  87,  88, 
89  92 

Benjamin  Ward,  88,  92 
Beulah  Benton,  89 
Beulah  (Kirkpatrick),  89 
Charles,  87,  89 

Deborah  Ruth  (Dickerson),  25, 
88,  92 
Dorothy,  88 
Elizabeth,  87 
Elizabeth  (Arnold),  87 
Elizah,  87 

Elizah  (Smith),  87 
Ellen  Juliette  (Wall),  10,  18, 
23,  25,  37,  45,  47,  52,  80,  89, 
90,  94-108 
Emeline,  88 
Ezekiel,  87 

Francis  Eudorah,  25,  89,  90 
Hal,  89 

Hardy,  87,  88,  89 
Harry  Odell,  89 
Hill  Burleson,  87 
Isaac,  87 
John,  87 
Jordan,  87 
Juliette  Celeste,  25 
Karl  Dean,  89 
Lillian  Birdella,  89 
Lily  (Paynter),  89 
Margaret  (Buleson),  87 
Mary  Jane,  88 
McKinney,  87 
Nancy,  87,  88 
Nellie,  87 

Olive  May  (Reynolds),  88 
Olive  Vivian,  88 
Patsy,  87 
Pennie,  87 

Pleasant  Newton,  88 
Robert  Franklin,  89 
Rolo  Dick,  88 
Russell  Dean,  88 
Sarah  Lundy  (Reed),  88,  92 
Silas  Reed,  88 
Solomon,  87 
-  (Ward),  87 


Pope  (Cont.) 

Warren  Kirkpatrick,  89 
William,  87 
William  Jasper,  88 
Winfield,  87,  89 
Post,  Elizabeth,  51 

Potter,  Mary  (Sheldon),  9,  21 
PrattG 

Ann  (Rachford),  80 
Bernard,  82,  83 
Bernard  S.,  80 
Billeron,  84 
Celeste,  80,  83 
Charles  H.,  80 
Cora  H.  (Cox),  80 
Emilie,  80 

Emilie  (Labadie),  82,  83 

Emanuel,  80 

Eulalie,  79 

Everiste  F.,  79 

Francis  X.,  80 

Jane  (Coffman),  80 

Jean  Baptiste,  82,  83,  84 

Jean  Baptiste  Sylvester,  82,  83, 

84 

Joseph,  47,  77,  79,  80,  83,  84,  85 
Juliette  Elizabeth,  23,  47,  77,  80, 

85 

Louise  (Beauvais),  80 
Marianne  (Lalumundiere) ,  83, 

84 

Marie  Louise  (Chevalier),  84 

Marie  Therese,  84 

Marie  (Valle),  47,  77,  79,  83, 

85 

Mary,  80 
Odile,  80 

Peter  Rosamond,  80 
Rosine  (Guignon),  79 
Therese  (Billeron),  84 

Prayer  for  Peace ,  109 
Pympe,  Anne,  54 

Quincey,  de 

Margaret  (Robert-Blanchmains 
de  Bellomont  or  Beaumont) , 
31 

Robert  I.,  31 
Saire,  30 

Rachford,  Ann,  80 
Read,  Constance  Cole  (Wall),  24 
Read,  Frederic,  24 
Reed,  Sarah  Lundy,  88 
Reynolds,  Olive  May,  88 
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Rice 

Elizabeth,  32 
Elizabeth  (Holden),  33 
John,  33 
Richard  I,  29 
Richards,  Abigail,  88 
Robbins,  Hannah,  43 
Robinson 
Celeste,  48 
Daniel,  48 

Emily  Persis  (Nettleton),  48 
Marguerite,  48 
Rocheblave,  78 
Roots,  B.  G.,  17 
Rose  Tree,  92 

Ross 

Ames  Wolcott,  23 
Edward  T.,  23 
Fernande  (Birdouneau) ,  23 
George  Thomas,  23 
Jane  Rose  (Ames),  23 
John,  91 
Lawrence  C.,  24 
Margaret  (Ballenger),  24 
Maria,  23 

Maria  Ellen  (Wall),  23 
Marion  (Phillips),  23 
Mary,  91 
Pearl  Ellen,  24 
Robert  D.,  24 
Walter,  24 

Walter  Willard,  18,  23 
Walter  Willard,  Jr.,  24 
Walter  Willard  III,  24 

Russell,  Rebecca,  27 
Ryant,  Rhoda,  46 

St.  Gemme  Beauvais 
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